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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
MIDDLE EAST (GENERAL)—PART 6 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

E 1122/1 No. 1 

CONGRESS OF ARAB CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, INDUSTRY 

AND AGRICULTURE 

Egyptian Resolution calling for boycott of British Products in Arab countries 

Mr. Chapman-Andrews to Mr. Eden. (Received 10 rh January) 


(No. 139E. Confidential) Beirut, 

Sir, 31 j/ December. 1951. 

1 have the honour to report that a Con¬ 
gress of Arab Chambers of Commerce, 
Industry and Agriculture, was held under 
the patronage of the President of the 
Lebanese Republic from 17th to 21st 
December in Beirut and on 22nd December 
in Tripoli. Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia were all repre¬ 
sented. At the conclusion of the congress 
an account of the proceedings was issued 
to the press, a copy of which I enclose. 

2. Word had reached us some time 
beforehand that the Egyptian delegation 
meant to table a resolution calling for the 
boycott of British products in all Arab 
countries, and we were thus enabled to pre¬ 
pare our friends for what was coming. 
Rather surprisingly, few of them seem to 
have foreseen anything of the sort, the 
President of the Republic even saying that, 
had he had any inkling of it, he would not 
have allowed the congress to be held here. 
I was given to understand that, as it was. the 
Lebanese Government would disavow the 
congress if it passed a resolution directed 
against the United Kingdom. They did in 
fact make some attempt to ensure that the 
proceedings should be as innocuous as 
possible. Instead of attending the inaugural 
session of the congress, which as its patron 
he would normally have done, the President 
sent the Prime Minister to represent him; 
and M. Philippe Tacla. the Minister of 
Finance and National Economy, insisted on 
seeing drafts of all the opening speeches, 
thus assuring himself that they contained 
nothing objectionable. An Egyptian dele¬ 
gate, M. Ali Shukri Khamiss, president of 
the Alexandria Chamber of Commerce, was 
one of the last to speak. As he rose M. Tacla 
s aw him take some additional sheets of 
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paper from his pocket. This led him to 
suspect that the speech which was about to 
be delivered was not the one which had been 
approved in draft. He at once warned the 
Prime Minister who thereupon left the meet¬ 
ing. Thus the President was not represented 
whilst the Egyptian made his speech which 
turned out to be an extremely violent attack 
on the British. 

3. The main interest of the proceedings 
of the following days centred round the 
boycott resolution. The Saudi Arabians 
displayed little interest in it, the Iraq and 
Jordan delegates opposed it on the ground 
that cheir close economic ties with the 
United Kingdom debarred them from en¬ 
forcing a boycott; but the most effective 
speech came from a Syrian. M. Zaim. of the 
Aleppo Chamber of Commerce, who pointed 
out that both his country and the Lebanon 
owed their independence largely to the 
British, that it did not make sense to 
antagonise a country which was contributing 
heavily towards the support of Arab refu¬ 
gees and tiiat, as France and America had 
supported the British action in Egypt, the 
boycott if imposed at all should be applied 
to French and American as well as to British 
goods. Eventually a resolution in much 
milder terms was in fact adopted. The 
Iraqi and Jordan delegations, though they 
voted in favour, made it clear at the time 
that there could be no question of their 
carrying the resolution into effect. Some 
Lebanese delegates abstained from voting 
and the Lebanese Government intend to 
ignore it. Abdel-Rahman Bey Sahmarani, 
president of the Beirut Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and Industry and chairman of the 
congress, supported the resolution though he 
afterwards told my commercial secretary 
that he disagreed with it in principle and 
only voted for it to avoid causing a major 
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split in the congress. He is an ambitious 
man and a Moslem and, though he repre¬ 
sents some British exporters, he is clearly 
more interested in consolidating the leading 
position which he has made for himself in 
the Federation of Arab Chambers of 
Commerce. 

4. I must say that I was disappointed by 
the failure of our friends (among them 
Jamal Bey Tukan, the Minister of Jordan, 
who declared beforehand that his country’s 
delegation would withdraw from the con¬ 
gress rather than be a party to any boycott 
resolution) to put up a more effective 
resistance to the Egyptian demands. On 
the other hand the Egyptians themselves 


cannot have derived much satisfaction from 
the congress. It is true that they got a reso¬ 
lution passed more or less on the lines that 
they wanted; but they must have been 
disagreeably surprised at the general lack of 
enthusiasm for a boycott (even, I am in¬ 
formed, among some of their own members), 
and they must have realised that their Arab 
colleagues, though they dared not vote 
against it. have not the slightest intention of 
carrying it into effect. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Cairo, 
Bagdad, Damascus, Amman and Jedda. 

I have, &c. 

E. A. CHAPMAN-ANDREWS. 


Enclosure in No. 1 

LES RESOLUTIONS DEFINITIVES ADOPTEES PAR LE CONGRES 
DES CHAMBRES DE COMMERCE ARABES 

Le prochain Congres se tiendra dans 6 mois en Syrie 


Apres la visite rendue aux principales in¬ 
dustries du pays, les membres du Congres 
des Chambres de Commerce ont tenu 
leur derniere reunion samedi dernier a 
Tripoli. Dans cette seance, les congres- 
sistes ont adopte les resolutions suivantes: 

(1) Reduire les barrieres douanieres entre 

les Etats arabes en vue de les abroger 
totalement dans I'avenir. 

(2) Abroger les passeports. 

(3) Faciliter le deplacement des per- 

sonnes et des biens. 

(4) Accorder la priorite aux produits 

locaux et etablir des statistiques sur 
la production nationale de chaque 
pays arabe. 

(5) Creer des societes nationales et inter- 

dire aux capitalistes etrangers d’y 
participer. 

(6) Lutter contre I’infiltration dans les 

marches arabes des produits de luxe 
etrangers et encourager la consom- 
mation des produits arabes. 

(7) Preparer la creation d'une banque 
arabe commune a tous les Etats 
membres de la Ligue et etudier la 
possibility de faire entrer le Maroc 
dans un systeme de cooperation 
economique arabe. 

(8) Demander a la Commission speciali¬ 
st de la Ligue d’etablir un projet 
d'unification des monnaies arabes. 

(9) Demander aux gouvernements d’inter- 
dire i'admission de produits 


etrangers lorsque des produits iden- 
tiques sont fabriques par des 
nationaux. 

(10) Demander aux Chambres de Com¬ 
merce et aux gouvernements arabes 
de boycotter leconomie britannique 
ainsi que toute economic etrangere 
dont l’activite porte atteinte a 
leconomie nationale arabe. 

(11) Demander a la Ligue d'elaborer un 
projet de creation d'une banque 
arabe agricole. 

(12) Demander aux gouvernements d’en- 
courager les industries nationales, de 
les developper et de les proteger 
contre la concurrence etrangere. 

Le Congres a, en outre, examine deux 
questions: 

(1) Les repercussions des accords du 
“ Point IV ” sur 1’economie arabe. 

Ce probleme, n’ayant pu faire 
lob jet d’une etude complete, sera 
inscrit a l'ordre du jour du prochain 
congres. 

(2) Les relations libano-syriennes. 

Les presidents des diverses delegations 
ont decide d’intervenir personnellement 
aupres des autorites libanaises et syriennes 
en vue de faire aboutir les negociations en 
cours entre Damas et Beyrouth. 

Le prochain congres se tiendra dans 
6 mois, en Syrie, soit a Damas, soit a Alep. 
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ER 1194/17 No. 2 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE ISRAEL MINISTER 

Exploratory Mission to Israel 

Mr. Eden to Sir F. Evans (Tel Aviv) 


(No. 20. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 13r/j February, 1952. 

The Israel Minister called on me this 
morning and informed me that he was 
authorised by his Government to accept the 
offer of an exploratory Mission on the basis 
which you had proposed to Mr. Ben Gurion 
and Mr. Sharett. 

2. The Israel Government had no objec¬ 
tion whatever to Her Majesty’s Government 
informing the United States Government of 
this offer and its acceptance. As regards 
the Governments of Turkey and France, 
while Israel’s relations with those countries 
were entirely friendly the Israel Govern¬ 
ment had scruples about making a com¬ 
munication at this stage. In the first place, 
Mr. Elath said further discussions should 
take place between Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the Israel Government both 
before and after the Mission had proceeded, 
and Israel would like to see more clearly 
what form the Middle East Command took 
and what her relationship and that of the 
Arab States to it might be. In the second 
place, the Israel Government did not wish, 
by agreeing to our making a communica¬ 
tion to the French and Turkish Govern¬ 
ments as a matter of course, to set a pre¬ 
cedent which might be unacceptable in the 
event of Egypt becoming a founder member 
of the Middle East Command. 

3. In this connexion Mr. Elath pointed 
out that it would be out of the question for 
Israel to be associated with the Command if 


the Command were to be based on the Arab 
Collective Security Pact which was, of 
course, directed against Israel. 

4. I thanked Mr. Elath for his welcome 
reply and reassured him by saying that I 
was in no hurry to inform the French and 
Turkish Governments. We could agree on 
the right moment for this later. I hoped 
that the exploratory Mission would now 
proceed as soon as possible and the terms 
of reference would be worked out at once. 
We would maintain contact with the Israel 
Government in order to ensure that we 
were both agreed as to the basis on which 
the Mission would proceed and the points 
which it was competent to discuss. We both 
agreed in any case that our intention was 
to start direct conversations on specific 
matters, and that the Mission would hold 
exploratory discussions on matters of the 
type mentioned in paragraph 4 of Mr. Ben 
Gurion’s message to me; and here Mr. Elath 
read the relevant passage of what was 
evidently an aide-memoire from you based 
on my telegram No. 46 of 28th January. 

5. As regards the Middle East Command, 
I assured Mr. Elath that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not adhere to the Arab 
Collective Security Pact so long as it was 
directed against Israel. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Washington. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


JE 1052/123 No. 3 

RESUMPTION OF ANGLO-EGYPTIAN NEGOTIATIONS 


Policy of Her Majesty’s Government 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 65. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 20th February, 1952. 

After the frustration of repeated efforts 
to reach bilateral agreement with the 
Egyptian Government on the problems of 
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defence and the future of the Sudan, Her 
Majesty’s Government decided in the course 
of 1951 that an attempt should be made to 
find a solution of the defence question 
through the medium of international 
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co-operative defence arrangements in the 
Middle East. The Egyptian Government, 
however, rejected without discussion the far- 
reaching proposals for the reorganisation of 
Middle East defence which were put forward 
on 13th October, 1951, by the United King¬ 
dom, United States, French and Turkish 
Governments. The Egyptian Government 
then proceeded to abrogate the 1936 Treaty 
and the 1899 Condominium Agreements in 
respect of the Sudan, and made every effort 
to drive our forces out of the Suez Canal 
Zone by a combination of terrorism, in¬ 
timidation, and administrative obstruction. 
In the face of Her Majesty’s Government's 
determination to stand on their rights under 
the 1936 Treaty and to take whatever 
measures were necessary to this end, the 
Egyptian Government failed in their pur¬ 
pose. Faced by similar intransigence on the 
part of the Egyptian Government in the 
case of the Sudan, Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment proceeded with their plans to 
encourage the evolution of the country 
towards self-government. 

2. The events of the last four months have 
in no way altered Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment's determination to fulfil their defensive 
responsibilities in the Middle East at what¬ 
ever cost. Their attitude remains that they 
do not recognise the purported abrogation 
by the late Egyptian Government of the 
1936 Treaty and the Condominium Agree¬ 
ments, and that they intend to maintain their 
position in the Canal Zone under that Treaty 
till such time as it has been possible to reach 
a fresh and freely-negotiated agreement with 
Egypt to replace it. Failing such agreement 
with Egypt they must maintain British forces 
in the Canal Zone and ensure that the Sudan 
continues to make orderly progress towards 
self-government and eventually self-deter¬ 
mination. At the same time Her Majesty's 
Government are fully conscious of the diffi¬ 
culties of maintaining not only British 
commercial and cultural interests in Egypt 
but also an operative base in the Canal Zone 
in the face of a hostile Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment and people. They do not under¬ 
estimate the strategic as well as political 
importance of Egyptian co-operation to the 
successful organisation of Middle East 
defence. They have also to take into 
account the rising tide of nationalism in the 
Middle East and the fact that in 1956 the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty may be revised at 
the request of either of the parties, and that 
it is unlikely that the neutral authority to 
whom we should have recourse in the event 
of disagreement between ourselves and 
Egypt would decide in favour of the con¬ 


tinuance of the Treaty on anything like its 
present terms. 

3. The replacement of the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment by the present Government consequent 
upon tne riots in Cairo on 26th January, 
the indications which have been received 
that the latter are anxious to reach a settle¬ 
ment, and the improvement which has 
already taken place in the situation in the 
Canal Zone give us an opportunity to 
resume the negotiations which the Wafd 
Government had broken off. The present 
Egyptian Government are not in every 
respect satisfactory from Her Majesty’s 
Government's point of view and it remains 
to be seen whether they will be able to com¬ 
mand sufficient support in the country to 
maintain their position. But the risk that 
they might be unable to give effect to a new 
agreement with Her Majesty’s Government 
is one which must be taken, since, if we can¬ 
not reach agreement now, we must look 
forward to a recrudescence of anti-British 
activities in Egypt, the virtual liquidation of 
British commercial interests there and 
renewed attacks on our position in the Canal 
Zone on such a scale that our base would 
once again be rendered inoperative as a war¬ 
time base. 

4. I have therefore worked out a line of 
approach to the Egyptian Government 
which is intended to provide for a resump¬ 
tion of discussions on the basis of a 
“ neutral ” agenda so designed as not to 
prejudge the main issues and to encourage 
objective discussion of our points of differ¬ 
ence. Within the framework of this agenda 
we should be able to develop our thesis 
regarding the need for a Middle East Com¬ 
mand and for Egyptian participation in it. 
Dependent on Egyptian acceptance in prin¬ 
ciple of this thesis, we should then hope that 
the way would be open to work out the 
necessary arrangements for an Allied base 
and air defence organisation in Egypt as well 
as for other matters which need to be 
covered. It is clear that all such arrange¬ 
ments must be brought within the four 
corners of the Four-Power proposals, which 
Her Majesty’s Government still regard as 
the most satisfactory foundation for the or¬ 
ganisation of Middle East defence and the 
solution of Anglo-Egyptian differences. 

5. I consider, however, that negotiations 
might first be opened on an Anglo-Egyptian 
basis. Our prime object in these first con¬ 
tacts should be to prepare the way for a 
conference of all the Powers sponsoring the 
establishment of the Middle East Command. 
The stage at which this broadening out of 
the negotiations should take place cannot 
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at this stage be foreseen, and can only be 
decided when the course and prospects of 
our preliminary discussions with the 
Egyptians can be assessed. 

6. Your Excellency was accordingly 
instructed in my telegrams Nos. 332 and 333 
of 8th February and No. 362 of 14th Feb¬ 
ruary to attempt to seek agreement with 
the Egyptian Government on the resumption 
of discussions on defence. You were also 
instructed to attempt the formulation with 
the Egyptian Government of the agreed 
Agenda to which I have referred above, 
which should be along the following lines: — 

(1) The conception of and need for an 

Allied Middle East Command: 
Egypt’s participation in such a 
Command. 

(2) The need for an Allied military base 

to support such a Command, and its 
possible organisation, e.g., control of 
the base, technical and administrative 
personnel needed for maintenance of 
national equipment, arrangements for 
maintenance of base installations, 
airfields, &c. 

(3) Defence of the Allied Base, including 

allocation of responsibilities— 

(a) Land defence. 

(b) Air defence. 

(c) Local protection. 

(4) Future of British land and air forces 

in Egypt. 

(5) Training and equipment of Egyptian 

armed forces to undertake new 
responsibilities. 

(6) Facilities for allied personnel and mili¬ 

tary equipment remaining in Egypt, 
including personal and fiscal privi¬ 
leges. 

(7) Facilities for the use of airfields by 

Allied military aircraft in transit. 

(8) Facilities for movement and stationing 

of forces and war material in Egypt 
in the event of war. 

(9) Supersession of the 1936 Treaty. 

7. If you are successful in securing 
Egyptian agreement to the resumption of 
discussions on defence and to an agenda 
along the lines proposed, it may be desirable 
to suggest the issue of a joint communique 
in the terms of the draft contained in my 
telegram No. 78 Saving of 20th February. 

8. If a communique on these lines can be 
agreed with the Egyptians, it should be 
possible to set negotiations in train without 
delay. In my view it is essential to their 
ultimate success that discussions should be 
conducted so far as possible in secret, so 
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that the difficulties caused by indiscretions 
to the press and bombastic public pro¬ 
nouncements by Egyptian statesmen should 
not hamper our efforts to the same extent 
as in the past. I consider that discussions 
would best be started in Cairo and as I have 
already indicated. I should be willing to 
come to Egypt personally at the appropriate 
stage if. in your judgment, this would con¬ 
tribute to their success. While it is clearly 
impossible to foresee how negotiations will 
develop or what adjustments or concessions 
may meet the political requirements of 
both Governments, the furthest that Her 
Majesty's Government would be prepared 
at present to go, whether in direct negotia¬ 
tions with the Egyptians or in a wider con¬ 
ference, would be an agreement in principle 
along the following lines: — 

(1) If agreement can be reached upon the 

establishment of an Allied Middle 
East Command, with Egypt’s partici¬ 
pation as a founder member therein, 
only such British land forces would 
remain in Egypt as were considered 
by the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Middle East, in agreement with the 
Egyptian military authorities, to be 
necessary to sustain the Egyptian 
land forces available for the defence 
of Egypt and the maintenance of the 
international waterway of the Suez 
Canal. 

(2) Her Majesty’s Government would 

welcome the opportunity of with¬ 
drawing other forces which the emer¬ 
gency has compelled them to move 
to the Canal Zone. 

(3) The Egyptian armed forces will 

assume the task of providing for the 
security from land and air attack, 
and for the local safeguarding, of the 
Allied military base and the Suez 
Canal. In this they will be aided 
by such forces as the Allied Middle 
East Command may consider neces¬ 
sary. The important military base 
installations on the Suez Canal will 
pass under the Allied Middle East 
Command, of which Egypt will be a 
founder member, provided that all 
stores and munitions, including 
machine tools, which have been 
provided at British expense will re¬ 
main British property to be disposed 
of as circumstances may require in 
the common interest, Great Britain 
being credited with any contribution 
made at her expense. 
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<4) The United Kingdom will retain in 
Egypt such technical and administra¬ 
tive personnel as are required to 
maintain at a state of operational 
readiness British military equipment 
held in the Allied military base. 

(5) The overall direction of the air defence 

will be vested in the Allied Middle 
East Command, operating through 
an Allied Air Defence Organisation. 
This shall be stationed in Egypt to¬ 
gether with any necessary personnel, 
including troops for their defence, 
which may be considered by the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Middle 
East, in agreement with the Egyptian 
military authorities, to be necessary 
to supplement the Egyptian air 
forces and ground protection forces 
available. 

(6) Her Majesty’s Government undertake, 
in common with such other partici¬ 
pating members of the Middle East 
Command as are in a position to do 
so, to facilitate the training and 
equipment of the Egyptian armed 
forces to assume the responsibilities 
referred to above. 

(7) As soon as satisfactory arrangements 

have been concluded between the 
Allied Command and the Egyptian 
military authorities about the organ¬ 
isation of the base and its defences, 
Her Majesty’s Government will agree 
to regard the 1936 Treaty as super¬ 
seded and will be glad to enter, either 
singly or in concert with the other 
Allied Powers, into a new Treaty of 
Alliance with Egypt in harmony 
with the spirit which animates the 
nations of the free world to join to¬ 
gether in voluntary defensive co¬ 
operation. 

(8) In consideration of the foregoing and 

in recognition of the overriding need 
to consolidate the defences of the 
Middle East, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment agree to participate in the 
Allied Middle East Command on a 
footing of equality with the founder 
members. 

(9) The Egyptian Government agree that 

in the event of war or imminent 
menace of war Egypt will grant the 
forces of the Allied Middle East 
Command all the necessary facilities 
and assistance. Meanwhile, she 
agrees to grant the customary per¬ 
sonal and fiscal facilities to such 
Allied military personnel and war 


material as require to be located in 
Egypt in time of peace. 

(10) The two Governments agree to 
pursue as a matter of urgency and in 
consultation with the other Powers 
concerned further discussions on 
military and political levels to give 
effect to the foregoing. 

9. I realise that the foregoing heads of 
agreement may not give the Egyptian 
Government everything that they need. I 
might, in certain circumstances, be prepared 
ultimately to go rather farther to meet what 
I expect they will ask for, but I cannot do 
so at the outset of negotiations. After your 
initial talks with the Egyptian Prime Minis¬ 
ter about the resumption of negotiations, 
the possible agenda and the communique, 
I should like to have an opportunity of con¬ 
sidering the next step, in the light of the 
initial Egyptian response. In your opening 
discussions you should be guided by the 
heads of agreement outlined in the prece¬ 
ding paragraph, but you should not disclose 
them in detail to the Egyptian Prime 
Minister without further reference to me. 
If in the light of your report I were then 
satisfied that this was essential in order to 
reach an agreement, I might be prepared 
to undertake that we should progressively 
withdraw from Egypt, within a limited 
period to be determined, all British land 
forces save those which are considered by 
the Supreme Allied Commander, Middle 
East, in agreement with the Egyptian mili¬ 
tary authorities, to be necessary in order to 
supplement Egyptian land forces. I might 
also be prepared to consider deleting any 
specific references to the stationing of forces, 
other than such British forces, on Egyptian 
soil. It might further be possible to offer 
that the base should be manned in the main 
by British civilian technicians, as Her 
Majesty's Government suggested in their 
proposals of 11th April, 1951, but this is a 
measure which would present the greatest 
practical difficulties in execution, and it 
would probably be necessary to retain at 
any rate some military administrative per¬ 
sonnel. We might, however, be able to 
agree that British personnel should be re¬ 
placed wherever practicable and by degrees 
by Egyptian personnel trained in the hand¬ 
ling of British stores and equipment. Again 
we might be able to state that Allied air 
forces and ground protection forces might 
be replaced by Egyptian units and personnel 
progressively as sufficient of the latter can be 
trained and equipped to the requisite stan¬ 
dard. I must emphasise, however, that these 
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concessions to the Egyptian point of view 
would create considerable practical difficul¬ 
ties for us. You will not of course mention 
any of these possibilities to the Egyptians 
at this stage. 

10. As regards the Sudan, Her Majesty’s 
Government understand that, whatever else 
they may be willing to surrender of their 
ambitions in the Sudan, the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment set great store by the acceptance 
by Her Majesty’s Government of King 
Farouk’s claim to the kingship of the Sudan 
as well as Egypt. Whatever the legal and 
historical arguments in support of such a 
claim, its unilateral recognition by Her 
Majesty’s Government would, however, not 
only be regarded by the Sudanese as a 
breach of Her Majesty’s Government’s 
pledges but would be unacceptable to public 
opinion in this country, whatever the quali¬ 
fying safeguards. You should therefore 
make clear from the outset that the first step 
must be consultation with the Sudanese. It 
may therefore be necessary to remind the 
Egyptian Government of the exact nature 
of Her Majesty’s Government’s pledges to 
the Sudanese. These may be summarised 
briefly as follows: that there shall be no 
change in the status of the Sudan without 
prior consultation with the Sudanese; that 
the Sudanese shall have the unrestricted 
right freely to determine their final status 
and their ultimate relationship with the Co- 
domini; that Her Majesty’s Government 
will make every effort to promote the 
establishment of self-government in the 
Sudan with an all-Sudanese Parliament and 
Council of Ministers within the course of the 
present year. Nevertheless, Her Majesty’s 
Government acknowledge that Egypt has 
wide and legitimate interests in the Sudan 
and they recognise that no settlement is 
likely to be reached with Egypt which does 
not take their interests into account. 

11. At present there is no purely Sudanese 
institution or body sufficiently representa¬ 
tive of Sudanese opinion to enable consulta¬ 
tion to take place on the reconciliation of 
Egyptian and Sudanese interests and more 
particularly on the question of King 
Farouk's title. Nor is it possible to see how 
such consultation can properly take place 
until there is a fully representative Parlia¬ 
ment in the Sudan. You should therefore 
put the following proposals to the Egyptian 
Government: — 

(a) that it must be for the all-Sudanese 
Parliament, which Her Majesty's 
Government hope will meet after 
elections to be held this summer, to 
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decide in the first instance upon the 
question of King Farouk’s sover¬ 
eignty; 

(b) that meanwhile the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment should send a representative of 
high standing, in whom they have full 
confidence, to the Sudan in order to 
discuss this question with leading 
Sudanese and possibly the whole 
question of the future relations be¬ 
tween Egypt and the Sudan. 

This procedure will make plain to the Egyp¬ 
tians that only the Sudanese can decide 
whether the recognition of Egyptian sover¬ 
eignty is in their own interests. While it is 
for the Egyptian Government to decide how 
they will convince the Sudanese that a link 
with Egypt is in their interests, it may be as 
well to make clear that in Her Majesty’s 
Government's view there is not the slightest 
chance of the Sudanese accepting King 
Farouk as their King unless the proposal is 
qualified by the firmest guarantee on the 
Egyptian part to respect the rights of the 
Sudanese to free self-determination and, if 
such be their wish, to ultimate secession 
from Egypt. It is also clear that this plan 
cannot be fulfilled unless pro-Egyptian 
elements in the Sudan co-operate in the all- 
Sudanese Parliament which is to be set up. 
If the course of discussions with the Egyp¬ 
tian Government make this desirable, you 
have authority at the appropriate time to 
suggest that a commission, upon which the 
United Kingdom, Egypt, and the Sudan 
would be represented, should be set up in 
the Sudan to observe the conduct of the 
elections to the Sudanese Parliament. 

12. You may also add that Her Majesty’s 
Government would still be glad to co¬ 
operate in the establishment of an inter¬ 
national authority to supervise the develop¬ 
ment of the Nile Waters in the joint interests 
of Egypt and the Sudan and to work for 
an international guarantee of the Nile 
Waters Agreement which formed part of Her 
Majesty’s Government's proposals of 13th 
October. Her Majesty’s Government would 
also be willing to consider any other sugges¬ 
tions which the Egyptian Government may 
put forward to safeguard their interests in 
the fair exploitation of the waters of the 
Nile. 

13. In conclusion it must be quite clear 
that sincerely as Her Majesty's Government 
wish for agreement with Egypt on the future 
of the Sudan, they neither can nor will make 
a bargain with Egypt over the heads of the 
Sudanese, in return for strategic concessions 
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in the Canal Zone. Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment are not predisposed against any settle¬ 
ment of the relationship between Egypt and 
the Sudan provided that it represents the 
wishes of the majority of the Sudanese, but 
in their view it is for the Egyptians to 
secure the necessary support for their poli¬ 
cies among the Sudanese people. 


14. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton, Paris and Ankara, to the Governor- 
General of the Sudan, and to the Head of 
British Middle East Office. 

I am. &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN 


ER 1051/14 No. 4 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE ISRAEL FOREIGN MINISTER 

(1) Supply of War Material to Israel; (2) Anglo-Egyptian Relations and 
Middle East Defence; (3) Prospective Negotiations between Israel and 
Western Germany; (4) Arab Refugees 

Mr. Eden to Sir F. Evans (Tel Aviv) 


(No. 35. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 11 th March, 1952. 

The Israel Foreign Minister called on me 
to-day and we had a very friendly talk for 
more than an hour. 

2. Mr. Sharett referred first to the British 
exploratory military mission which was 
shortly to visit Israel. He expressed the hope 
that the diplomatic contacts which would 
no doubt precede the actual departure of the 
mission should take place in London as well 
as Tel Aviv since there were one or two 
senior Israeli military officers in this country 
whom he would like to be brought into the 
picture. 

3. The next subject which Mr. Sharett 
raised was the proposal which had been 
made some time ago for the placing of 
United Kingdom orders in Israel for certain 
specific goods. He recalled that after dis¬ 
cussion with the Ministry of Supply a list 
of items had been prepared, but that no 
further progress had been made towards the 
placing of any orders. I explained that the 
list to which Mr. Sharett referred was based 
largely on textiles and that unfortunately, 
since the proposal was put forward, the 
position of the British textile industry had 
deteriorated and was now facing unem¬ 
ployment. Mr. Sharett said he appreciated 
this, but hoped that, nevertheless, it would 
be possible to adjust the original proposal to 
the changed circumstances and not postpone 
the consideration of further possibilities 
until the Greek calends. I said I would look 
into this. 

4. Mr. Sharett then referred to the supply 
of war material which Israel had ordered in 
the United Kingdom. He referred particu¬ 


larly to certain guns, of which the most 
important were twenty-five-pounders, and 
Mosquito aircraft for training. Most of this 
was obsolescent material for which he under¬ 
stood the United Kingdom had no use. 
That being so, he wondered whether it would 
not be possible for Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to consider either providing this 
material free of cost, or, if that were not 
possible, supplying it on some improvised 
iease-lend arrangement or on long-term 
credit. 

5. After raising these specific questions, 
Mr. Sharett said he would like to discuss 
the question of Anglo-Egyptian relations 
and Middle East defence. In reply to his 
enquiry whether any positive progress had 
been made towards a settlement with Egypt, 
I gave him a short account of the present 
position and of Her Majesty’s Government’s 
desire to get a settlement with the present 
Egyptian Government. I said that, while we 
thought that it should not be impossible to 
reach a settlement on the question of 
defence, we had particular difficulties in 
recognising the King of Egypt’s claim to be 
King of the Sudan. Mr. Sharett said that 
he would welcome an Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement, which was indispensable to an 
improvement in Middle Eastern relations 
generally. But there were two particular 
points on which the Israel Government 
were concerned in regard to an even¬ 
tual Anglo-Egyptian settlement. First, 
the Israel Government hoped that in their 
negotiations with Egypt Her Majesty’s 
Government would not forget the 
Haifa refineries and would ensure that 
observance by Egypt of the Security 
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ouncil’s resolution was made a condition 
f any eventual settlement. After explaining 
lortly our present position as regards the 
assage of tankers through the Canal, I 
lid that we would certainly not lose sight of 
le importance which the Israel Government 
ttached to this matter. The other point, 
lr. Sharett said, on which the Israel 
iovernment felt apprehensive was the posi- 
on in which they would find themselves if 
greement were reached with Egypt which 
^suited in the association of the Arab States 
nth a Middle East Command and no peace 
sttlement had been reached meanwhile 
etween the Arab States and Israel. This 
/ould confront Israel with a very difficult 
•robiem which Mr. Sharett said he did not 
/ish to raise in detail at the present moment. 
"Jevertheless, the possibility of such a situa- 
ion arising made it more than ever 
mportant that there should be peace 
•etween Israel and the Arab States. 
References from Cairo to the desirability of 
settlement continued to trickle through and 
t seemed significant that the Pakistan 
"oreign Minister should have felt able to 
nention the subject in public statements in 
2airo, Bagdad and Karachi. I said that 
inquiries on the subject which we had made 
>f our representatives in the area had not 
Droduced any encouraging results. Mr. 
Sharett nevertheless maintained that the fact 
:hat the matter was now mentioned in public 
showed that at least certain persons and 
circles were interested in exploring public 
opinion. He referred also to the confidential 
inquiries which the Israel Government had 
recently received from the Government of 
Iordan on the subject. But whatever the 
importance of these recent straws in the 
wind, Mr. Sharett expressed the hope that 
the question of the Middle East Command 
and of supplying arms to the Arab States 
should be pursued in direct correlation with 
the Arab-lsrael problem and not divorced 
from it. 

6. Mr. Sharett then said he wished to tell 
me confidentially about the prospects of 
negotiations between the Israel Government 
and the Government of Western Germany. 
The Israel Government were grateful to the 
Prime Minister and myself for mentioning 
the matter to Dr. Adenauer. It was now 
hoped that negotiations would start at the 
end of this month and that it would be 
Possible to discuss a two-year plan for the 
, s npply of certain equipment and material 
jhy the West German Government. Pos¬ 
sibly such a plan might be developed into 

-- -- — 
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a triangular arrangement by the inclusion 
of France or the United Kingdom. Any 
such arrangement would no doubt require 
the endorsement of the Occupation Powers 
and the Israel Government hoped that this 
would be forthcoming. 

7. Mr. Sharett then reminded me 
that when his earlier visit was planned 
he had hoped that it would be pos¬ 
sible for him, together with the Israel 
Finance Minister, to be received by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In view 
of the Chancellor’s present preoccupa¬ 
tions it was out of the question that Mr. 
Sharett should ask to see him on this occa¬ 
sion. But Mr. Horrowitz would be in 
London in the middle of this month, and 
Mr. Sharett would be very grateful if he 
could be given the opportunity of what he 
called an “ intimate ” talk with Mr. Butler. 
He assured me that the Israel Government 
fully understood the formidable financial 
and economic difficulties which were now 
facing Her Majesty’s Government. But the 
Israel Government also had difficulties of 
the same sort, though of course on an alto¬ 
gether different scale. It was most impor¬ 
tant that the two Governments should pull 
together and it might perhaps be found 
possible for some of their difficulties to be 
shared between them. 

8. At the end of our talk 1 referred to the 
question of Arab refugees. I said that I 
thought the problem had advanced a little 
nearer towards a solution as the result of the 
recent United Nations resolution, and I under¬ 
stood the Israel Government were doing 
what they could to help. Mr. Sharett referred 
to the fact that the Israel Government had 
assumed responsibility for the Arabs 
remaining in Palestine, and had expressed 
their readiness to readmit individual 
refugees from outside who were members of 
families remaining in Israel. While this was 
in no way an acceptance of repatriation, it 
should help to ease the tension among the 
Arabs in Israel. The Israel Government 
had also expressed their readiness to discuss 
the question of compensation and it was 
now up to the United Nations to appoint an 
agency for the purpose. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s representatives at Cairo. Bag¬ 
dad, Damascus, Jedda, B.M.E.O. (Fayid), 
Wahnerheide, Washington, Paris, Ankara, 
Beirut and Amman. 

I am. &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


E* 
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in the Canal Zone. Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment are not predisposed against any settle¬ 
ment of the relationship between Egypt and 
the Sudan provided that it represents the 
wishes of the majority of the Sudanese, but 
in their view it is for the Egyptians to 
secure the necessary support for their poli¬ 
cies among the Sudanese people. 


14. I am sending copies of this despatc, 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Washing 
ton. Paris and Ankara, to the Governor 
General of the Sudan, and to the Head o: 
British Middle East Office. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN 


ER 1051/14 No. 4 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE ISRAEL FOREIGN MINISTER 

(1) Supply of War Material to Israel; (2) Anglo-Egyptian Relations and 
Middle East Defence; (3) Prospective Negotiations between Israel and 
Western Germany; (4) Arab Refugees 

Mr. Eden to Sir F. Evans (Tel Aviv ) 


(No. 35. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, llr/i March, 1952. 

The Israel Foreign Minister called on me 
to-day and we had a very friendly talk for 
more than an hour. 

2. Mr. Sharett referred first to the British 
exploratory military mission which was 
shortly to visit Israel. He expressed the hope 
that the diplomatic contacts which would 
no doubt precede the actual departure of the 
mission should take place in London as well 
as Tel Aviv since there were one or two 
senior Israeli military officers in this country 
whom he would like to be brought into the 
picture. 

3. The next subject which Mr. Sharett 
raised was the proposal which had been 
made some time ago for the placing of 
United Kingdom orders in Israel for certain 
specific goods. He recalled that after dis¬ 
cussion with the Ministry of Supply a list 
of items had been prepared, but that no 
further progress had been made towards the 
placing of any orders. I explained that the 
list to which Mr. Sharett referred was based 
largely on textiles and that unfortunately, 
since the proposal was put forward, the 
position of the British textile industry had 
deteriorated and was now facing unem¬ 
ployment. Mr. Sharett said he appreciated 
this, but hoped that, nevertheless, it would 
be possible to adjust the original proposal to 
the changed circumstances and not postpone 
the consideration of further possibilities 
until the Greek calends. I said I would look 
into this. 

4. Mr. Sharett then referred to the supply 
of war material which Israel had ordered in 
the United Kingdom. He referred particu¬ 


larly to certain guns, of which the most 
important were twenty-five-pounders, anc 
Mosquito aircraft for training. Most of thi; 
was obsolescent material for which he under¬ 
stood the United Kingdom had no use 
That being so, he wondered whether it woulc 
not be possible for Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to consider either providing this 
material free of cost, or, if that were no' 
possible, supplying it on some improvisec 
iease-lend arrangement or on long-tern" 
credit. 

5. After raising these specific questions 
Mr. Sharett said he would like to discuss 
the question of Anglo-Egyptian relation; 
and Middle East defence. In reply to hi; 
enquiry whether any positive progress hac 
been made towards a settlement with Egypt 
I gave him a short account of the present 
position and of Her Majesty's Government’; 
desire to get a settlement with the present 
Egyptian Government. I said that, while w« 
thought that it should not be impossible tc 
reach a settlement on the question ol 
defence, we had particular difficulties ir 
recognising the King of Egypt’s claim to to 
King of the Sudan. Mr. Sharett said that 
he would welcome an Anglo-Egyptiar 
Agreement, which was indispensable to ar 
improvement in Middle Eastern relation; 
generally. But there were two particulai 
points on which the Israel Government 
were concerned in regard to an even 
tual Anglo-Egyptian settlement. First 
the Israel Government hoped that in theit 
negotiations with Egypt Her Majesty’; 
Government would not forget th< 
Haifa refineries and would ensure tha 
observance by Egypt of the Security 
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Council’s resolution was made a condition 
of any eventual settlement. After explaining 
shortly our present position as regards the 
passage of tankers through the Canal, I 
said that we would certainly not lose sight of 
the importance which the Israel Government 
attached to this matter. The other point, 
Mr. Sharett said, on which the Israel 
Government felt apprehensive was the posi¬ 
tion in which they would find themselves if 
agreement were reached with Egypt which 
resulted in the association of the Arab States 
with a Middle East Command and no peace 
settlement had been reached meanwhile 
between the Arab States and Israel. This 
would confront Israel with a very difficult 
problem which Mr. Sharett said he did not 
wish to raise in detail at the present moment. 
Nevertheless, the possibility of such a situa¬ 
tion arising made it more than ever 
important that there should be peace 
between Israel and the Arab States. 
References from Cairo to the desirability of 
a settlement continued to trickle through and 
it seemed significant that the Pakistan 
Foreign Minister should have felt able to 
mention the subject in public statements in 
Cairo, Bagdad and Karachi. I said that 
enquiries on the subject which we had made 
of our representatives in the area had not 
produced any encouraging results. Mr. 
Sharett nevertheless maintained that the fact 
that the matter was now mentioned in public 
showed that at least certain persons and 
circles were interested in exploring public 
opinion. He referred also to the confidential 
enquiries which the Israel Government had 
recently received from the Government of 
Jordan on the subject. But whatever the 
importance of these recent straws in the 
wind, Mr. Sharett expressed the hope that 
the question of the Middle East Command 
and of supplying arms to the Arab States 
should be pursued in direct correlation with 
the Arab-Israel problem and not divorced 
from it. 

6. Mr. Sharett then said he wished to tell 
me confidentially about the prospects of 
negotiations between the Israel Government 
and the Government of Western Germany. 
The Israel Government were grateful to the 
Prime Minister and myself for mentioning 
the matter to Dr. Adenauer. It was now 
hoped that negotiations would start at the 
end of this month and that it would be 
possible to discuss a two-year plan for the 
supply of certain equipment and material 
by the West German Government. Pos¬ 
sibly such a plan might be developed into 


a triangular arrangement by the inclusion 
of France or the United Kingdom. Any 
such arrangement would no doubt require 
the endorsement of the Occupation Powers 
and the Israel Government hoped that this 
would be forthcoming. 

7. Mr. Sharett then reminded me 
that when his earlier visit was planned 
he had hoped that it would be pos¬ 
sible for him, together with the Israel 
Finance Minister, to be received by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In view 
of the Chancellor’s present preoccupa¬ 
tions it was out of the question that Mr. 
Sharett should ask to see him on this occa¬ 
sion. But Mr. Horrowitz would be in 
London in the middle of this month, and 
Mr. Sharett would be very grateful if he 
could be given the opportunity of what he 
called an intimate ” talk with Mr. Butler. 
He assured me that the Israel Government 
fully understood the formidable financial 
and economic difficulties which were now 
facing Her Majesty's Government. But the 
Israel Government also had difficulties of 
the same sort, though of course on an alto¬ 
gether different scale. It was most impor¬ 
tant that the two Governments should pull 
together and it might perhaps be found 
possible for some of their difficulties to be 
shared between them. 

8. At the end of our talk I referred to the 
question of Arab refugees. I said that I 
thought the problem had advanced a little 
nearer towards a solution as the result of the 
recent United Nations resolution, and I under¬ 
stood the Israel Government were doing 
what they could to help. Mr. Sharett referred 
to the fact that the Israel Government had 
assumed responsibility for the Arabs 
remaining in Palestine, and had expressed 
their readiness to readmit individual 
refugees from outside who were members of 
families remaining in Israel. While this was 
in no way an acceptance of repatriation, it 
should help to ease the tension among the 
Arabs in Israel. The Israel Government 
had also expressed their readiness to discuss 
the question of compensation and it was 
now up to the United Nations to appoint an 
agency for the purpose. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s representatives at Cairo. Bag¬ 
dad. Damascus, Jedda, B.M.E.O. (Fayid), 
Wahnerheide, Washington, Paris, Ankara, 
Beirut and Amman. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


E* 
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JE 1052/225 No. 5 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 

United States Analysis and Appraisal of the Egyptian Situation 


Mr. Eden to Sir O. 

(No. 382. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 31s/ March, 1952. 

The United States Ambassador asked to 
see me to-day, when he gave me the attached 
message from his Secretary of State, together 
with an analysis and an appraisal of the 
Egyptian situation. 

2. The Ambassador admitted that there 
was perhaps something of work in the 
cloister in the nature of this study, but added 
that he had had communications with his 
Government about it from which, I 
gathered, that it was now presented to me 
in a modified form. 

3. As I read it through, I made some 
points to His Excellency. First, I 
pointed out that Item 4—the role of 
Egypt in the defence of the Middle East— 
was one of the things we had been dis¬ 
cussing with the Egyptian Government. 
Until very recently, they had been un¬ 
willing to admit that there was any such 
role. Now we had made some progress. 
As regards point 5, British recognition of 
King Farouk as King of the Sudan, I 
repeated that we could not agree to this, 
except as the outcome of consultation with 
the Sudanese. 

4. 1 added that I thought that the accom¬ 
panying memorandum was in some instances 
optimistic. For instance, I had my doubts 
as to whether the Egyptians would agree to 
the retention of “ several thousand foreign 
technicians.” However, we could only 
know the answer to this as negotiations 
progressed. 

5. I then gave Mr. Gifford some account 
of our recent discussions with the Egyptians 
and concluded that there were now some 
hopes—I would not put it higher—that a 
basis for negotiation would be found. 
Mr. Acheson had referred to the short time 
remaining before the elections. Fortunately 
the Egyptians had now agreed to delay until 
13th April the decision whether or not to 
postpone the elections. I would, of course, 
continue to keep His Excellency informed of 
developments. Meanwhile, I hoped that 
Mr. Caffery, who had given us such valuable 
help, would not remain convinced that we 
could not reach an agreement with the 
Egyptians without recognition by us of the 


Franks ( Washington) 

title ” King of the Sudan.” Of course, I 
understood that the Egyptians had every 
right to maintain their position in this matter. 
But it was they who had torn up the Con¬ 
dominium Agreement and thereby created 
a new situation. The Sudanese would cer¬ 
tainly react strongly against any undertaking 
on our part without consultation with them. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Cairo, 
Paris and Ankara, to the Head of B.M.E.O. 
(Fayid) and to the Governor-General of the 
Sudan at Khartoum. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


Enclosure in No. 23 
Mr. Gifford to Mr. Eden 

31.V/ March, 1952. 

I have been asked to deliver the following 
personal message to you from the Secretary 
of State: — 

44 1 am greatly disturbed by the situation 
in Egypt and by the fact that such a short 
time remains before elections in which to 
reach a settlement. Our information leads 
us to believe that as each day passes without 
definite progress towards resolving out¬ 
standing issues the eventual survival of the 
present Government is placed increasingly 
in jeopardy. I fear that unless the situation 
is changed substantially in the immediate 
future, opportunity for negotiations with 
moderate elements will have been lost and 
achievement of Western objectives with 
respect to Egypt thrown into grave doubt. 

I am fully aware of the problems which 
you are facing in connexion with the Egyp¬ 
tian situation, but I know from our talks 
in London and Lisbon that we are in accord 
that it is essential to move forward as 
quickly as possible in seeking a solution. 

As we here see it, the problem falls into 
two main parts: the first part involves 
analysis of the necessity for and feasibility 
of various courses of action in order to 
determine what the terms of settlement 
would have to be if agreement is to be 
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reached and an appraisal of the risks which 
may be involved in those terms. The 
second part relates to the means of getting 
negotiations started without delay and the 
tactics to be employed in pursuing those 
negotiations. 

There is attached our analysis and 
appraisal of the situation. It is the result 
of long and careful study and I should be 
most interested to know whether it is in 
accord with your own views. Whether or 
not we are agreed on all details of this 
analysis and appraisal I feel sure that we 
are agreed on the necessity of dealing 
immediately with the second part of the 
problem since, for the reasons stated above, 
unless negotiations are started soon there 
will be none at all. 

The first thing that seems to be needed 
is an opening play which will convince 
Egypt, as we are convinced, that the United 
Kingdom seriously desires to discuss all 
outstanding issues with a view to their early 
solution. We understand that the text of 
the joint statement which Sir Ralph 
Stevenson has recently been authorized to 
negotiate has been rejected by the Egyptians 
as a means of starting negotiations. It 
seems to us that to have the desired effect 
any statement would have to be more 
forthcoming particularly with respect to the 
Sudan. As an alternative to a statement, 
the thought has occurred to me that it 
might be possible to suggest agreement on 
an agenda which on one hand will cover 
the elements desired by the Egyptians, but 
which on the other does not give away the 
United Kingdom position. Such an agenda 
could be made public jointly in a simple 
statement to the effect that the two Govern¬ 
ments have agreed to begin immediate 
negotiations on the points listed with 
common resolve to reach agreement as 
quickly as possible. Perhaps an agenda 
including the points listed below might 
accomplish the purpose. 

1. Arrangements for the assumption by 

Egypt of responsibility for the Canal 
Zone base in the interest of its 
defense and the protection of the 
Suez Canal. 

2. Arrangements for the provision of 

assistance to Egypt in fulfilling such 
responsibility. 

3. Arrangements for the withdrawal of 

British forces from the Canal Zone, 
including the question of timing. 

4. The role of Egypt in the defense of the 

Middle East. 
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5. British recognition of the title King of 
the Sudan and Egyptian recognition 
of the right of the Sudanese people 
to full, free and prompt self- 
determination. 

With respect to item 4 of the proposed 
agenda, it would be desirable to attempt to 
secure agreement with Egypt on the station¬ 
ing of some non-Egyptian forces, other than 
technicians, in the Canal Zone base and it 
is assumed that efforts will be made to 
negotiate toward this end. However, we 
feel that this question should not be pressed 
to the point where the negotiations might 
break down. 

We believe that it would be helpful if the 
United Kingdom would, at the time of 
discussion of an agreed agenda or a 
declaration, inform the Egyptians that 
British forces over and above the treaty 
limit would be withdrawn as soon as pos¬ 
sible, starting immediately. This would 
seem possible in view of the considerably 
improved security conditions in the Canal 
Zone. 

The immediate thing should be to come 
to grips with the main points on the agenda 
as quickly as possible and make the con¬ 
cessions which the United Kingdom is 
prepared to make in such a way that they 
achieve the maximum results in promoting 
the possibilities of a settlement. It seems to 
me that there are certain minima which 
have now emerged as inescapable for any 
Egyptian Government and that with any 
successor Government the price which is 
being asked would increase. 

I hope that the views that I have expres¬ 
sed in this message will be of assistance to 
you. I should be most interested in having 
your comments on these views as well as 
your ideas on how it might be possible to 
move forward at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

WALTER S. GIFFORD. 


Annex to Enclosure in No. 23 

Analysis, Appraisal and Conclusion 

A .—Analysis and Appraisal 

1. Western objectives with respect to 
Egypt are: 

(a) Free and unimpeded use of the Suez 

Canal at all times; 

( b ) Maintenance of strategic facilities in 

peace-time in such condition that 
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they could be effectively and speedily 
used in the event of imminent threat 
to the security of the Middle East; 

(c) Voluntary association of Egypt with 
the West in preparing to defend and 
in defending the Middle East against 
outside aggression. 

2. Tne extreme sensitivity of the Near 
East area as a whole to the Anglo-Egyptian 
problem is a factor which must be borne 
in mind in endeavoring to achieve a settle¬ 
ment. A solution of the Anglo-Egyptian 
problem could be the key to the solution ot 
outstanding issues between the West and 
other Near East countries, particularly 
regarding the Middle East Command. 

3. In spite of all actions which have been 
taken since October 1951 to maintain a fully 
operative base in the Canal Zone in the face 
of Egyptian hostility and non-co-operation, 
the base has operated at progressively 
reduced efficiency because of lack "of labor, 
supplies, water, communications, &c. It is 
understood that British military authorities 
have concluded that the base cannot be a 
satisfactory operative base without mini¬ 
mum Egyptian co-operation and assistance 
which is now lacking, or without prohibitive 
costs in man-power and money. 

4. Since maintenance of the present 
position would not only result in continued 
Egyptian hostility and non-co-operation 
with an adverse effect on the operating 
capacity of the base, but would also tie up 
large numbers of British troops, it would 
seem that this as a continuing course of 
action will not achieve our objectives. 

5. Since Egyptian armed forces do not 
presently possess the capacity to maintain 
the base, it would be necessary to reach 
agreement with Egypt on retaining foreign 
technicians at the base to maintain it and to 
train Egyptians. Under such conditions and 
provided the Egyptians are willing to co¬ 
operate, the base could be maintained as a 
fully operative base. It seems probable that 
the Egyptians would agree to the retention 
of several thousand foreign technicians. 

6. It would be desirable to retain at least 
some non-Egyptian forces in the Canal Zone 
base against the contingency of aggression 
in the Middle East and as a deterrent to any 
action in Egypt which might endanger the 
maintenance of the base, the free transit of 
the Canal or Western interests in general. 

7. While it may be possible at some future 
time to secure Egyptian agreement to the 
presence of non-Egyptian forces in the base 
during peace-time, it appears doubtful that 
Egypt will agree to a settlement on this basis 


at the present time, either under the Middle 
East Command or otherwise. 

8. Even if Egyptian agreement were 
secured at some future time to the station¬ 
ing of non-Egyptian forces in the base in 
peace-time, the principles governing the 
Middle East Command contained in the 
statement of 10th November, 1951, would 
complicate the use of such forces against 
possible irresponsible Egyptian action with 
respect to the base, the Canal, or Western 
interests in general. 

9. A settlement which does not provide 
for the stationing of non-Egyptian forces, 
except technicians, at the base will involve 
certain risks. Although it may not be neces¬ 
sary on strictly military grounds that non- 
Egyptian forces be stationed at the base 
during peace-time, the position of the West¬ 
ern Powers will be difficult, if, after the con¬ 
clusion of a settlement and the transfer of 
responsibility for the base to Egypt, the 
Egyptians should act irresponsibly with re¬ 
spect to the base, the Canal or Western 
interests in general. 

10. Such risks could be minimized by 
obtaining from Egypt satisfactory recogni¬ 
tion in appropriate form of its responsibili¬ 
ties with respect to the base as a position 
of vital importance to the West in the 
defense of the Middle East and with re¬ 
spect to the Suez Canal as a free inter¬ 
national waterway. (While the problem of 
Israel is implicit in the latter point, it should 
not be made a specific part of discussion and 
it would be hoped that the restrictions with 
regard to Israel would disappear in the 
framework of the general agreement.) In 
addition, Egypt’s participation in or associa¬ 
tion with arrangements for the Middle East 
Command would provide a further safe¬ 
guard. If Egypt should fail to meet the 
responsibilities it assumes, international 
action against Egypt, possibly involving the 
use of force, might become necessary. 
While such action would present problems 
with respect to world opinion, it could be 
undertaken with less difficulty if a proper 
foundation had been laid in terms of express 
recognition of the common interests 
involved. 

11. It is possible, though not probable, 
that Egypt would refuse to participate or 
associate itself with the Middle East Com¬ 
mand even if it were agreed that non- 
Egyptian forces would not be stationed at 
the base. Egyptian participation in or 
association with the Middle East Command 
is more likely if the West accedes to the 
absence of non-Egyptian forces. 
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12. Egypt insists on recognition by the 
West of the King of Egypt’s title as King 
of the Sudan. It is our understanding that 
in the United Kingdom the Egyptian claim 
is not contested so much on its substantial 
validity as for what it means in the context 
of United Kingdom undertakings to the 
people of the Sudan. However, Egypt 
apparently is willing to agree to self-deter¬ 
mination by the Sudanese. The important 
point therefore is the concurrent recogni¬ 
tion by Egypt of the right of the Sudanese 
to full and prompt self-determination. 

13. It is recognized that Egyptian inten¬ 
tions with respect to the degree of its par¬ 
ticipation in the administration of the Sudan 
during the period between recognition of the 
title and self-determination are in doubt. 
However, firm insistence on arrangements 
which will avoid disruption of the general 
pattern of the administration in the Sudan, 
present plans for self-government, and the 
absence of any definite Egyptian program 
for the Sudan should serve to minimize the 
risks involved in recognition, provided the 
period prior to self-determination is not long. 

14. Since it is important that a settlement 
with Egypt be achieved as soon as possible, 
especially in view of the Egyptian elections 
now set for 18th May, and since the new 
Sudanese Cabinet and Parliament will not 
be established until some time during the 
summer, time will not allow consultation 
with the Sudanese through the means 
recently suggested by the United Kingdom. 

15. It is believed that other adequate 
means exist to discuss the question of the 
title with the Sudanese if such discussions 
are considered essential to honor United 
Kingdom promises and minimize public dis¬ 
turbances in the Sudan. Such means might 
be rapid and informal discussions with 
members of the Legislative Assembly and 
other political leaders in Khartoum. Pro¬ 
vided the necessary instructions are given 
to the Sudan Administration, it should prove 
possible to explain adequately to the Sudan¬ 


ese the symbolic nature of the title and the 
fact that its recognition would be condi¬ 
tioned ion agreement by Egypt to the exer¬ 
cise by the Sudanese of full, free and prompt 
self-determination. 

16. While disturbances in the Sudan are 
possible following recognition of the title, 
it is within the power of the Sudan Govern¬ 
ment to minimize the possibility and to 
deal effectively with them should they occur. 

17. In order to allay suspicions and fears 
amongst the interested parties, it may be 
necessary to establish an international com¬ 
mission, including neutral members, to 
guide the Sudanese towards self-determina¬ 
tion and to provide an international guaran¬ 
tee of a Nile waters agreement. 

B. —C onclu si ons 

1. Since our objectives are the free and 
unimpeded use of the Suez Canal at all 
times, the maintenance of strategic facilities 
in Egypt in fully operative condition, and 
achievement of voluntary Egyptian associa¬ 
tion in Middle East defense, since it appears 
impossible to attain our objectives without 
minimum Egyptian co-operation and assist¬ 
ance and since it is improbable that such co¬ 
operation and assistance can be obtained 
without agreement on the withdrawal of 
non-Egyptian forces from the Canal Zone 
base, it is likely that it will be necessary to 
come to a settlement with Egypt which 
would not involve the continued presence of 
non-Egyptian forces (other than technicians) 
in Egypt in peace-time. At the same time 
such a settlement would have to assure the 
maintenance of the base in fully operative 
condition and provide for the clear assump¬ 
tion by Egypt of certain responsibilities. 

2. The Sudan problem is a complicating 
factor in achieving a settlement of the base 
issue, but solution of the Sudan problem 
involving recognition of the title King of 
the Sudan and self-determination for the 
Sudanese is essential to settlement of the 
base question. 
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EGYPTIAN SITUATION 

Mr. Eden to Mr. Gifford 


Foreign Office, 

Sir, 17//i April, 1952. 

Thank you for your letter of 31st March 
containing a personal message from the 
Secretary of State on the Egyptian situation. 
I should be grateful if you would send 
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Mr. Acheson the following personal message 
in reply: — 

I share your anxiety over the Egyptian 
situation and 1 entirely agree on the need for 
speed in trying to reach an agreement with 
the present Egyptian Government. It is 
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most encouraging to receive this new 
evidence of your interest in promoting a 
solution of the difficulties between Egypt 
and the Western World and I am grateful 
for your practical suggestions. 

Your appreciation of the present position 
and analysis of the various courses of action 
which seem to be open, coincide closely with 
my own. The objectives which you set out 
at the beginning of your appraisal paper are 
indeed our main common objectives. I 
should only like to add that Her Majesty’s 
Government regard a solution of the prob¬ 
lem of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan to be 
another major objective of the present nego¬ 
tiations. Because this would involve in 
Sudanese eyes a change in the status of their 
country, I am pledged not to agree to recog¬ 
nise King Farouk as King of the Sudan 
except as the outcome of consultation with 
the Sudanese, and I could not modify that 
pledge without gravely impairing trust in 
the assurances of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment among the Sudanese people and 
indeed among many other peoples on the 
African Continent. There is strong feeling 
on this point in Parliament. I therefore 
regard the Sudan problem as something 
more than a complicating factor, although 
I agree with you that what we need for our 
own purposes is an agreement on the 
defence of the Middle East and the main¬ 
tenance of free transit of the Suez Canal. 

On the tactics of starting negotiations, you 
make the suggestion that if it is impossible 
to agree upon a joint statement or exchange 
of notes with the Egyptians, an attempt 
might be made to reach agreement upon an 
agenda. We have had this in mind for some 
time, though I think that in drawing up this 
agenda we might encounter similar difficul¬ 
ties to those obstructing a joint declaration. 
The idea of a declaration in any case was 
pursued only in order to help the Egyptians. 

The truth is that the present Egyptian 
Government, for all Hilaly Pasha's sincerity 
and courage, are afraid to give away more 
than the Wafd would give away. For 
instance, they are reluctant to start discus¬ 
sing the Middle East Command because the 
Middle East Command proposals were an 
integral part of the Four-Power proposals 
rejected by the Wafd. Nevertheless Hilaly 
Pasha at least seems to recognise the neces¬ 
sity for defending Egypt against outside 
aggression, even though it is hard for him 
to undertake to do what is necessary to see 
that Egypt is defended. 

In regard to the withdrawal of British 
forces from the Canal Zone, you suggest 


that it might help if we would agree, at the 
beginning of negotiations, to inform the 
Egyptians that British forces over and above 
the treaty limit would be withdrawn as soon 
as possible, starting at once. This would 
involve a reduction of from over 70,000 men 
to 10.000. I am conscious of the psycho¬ 
logical value of starting a withdrawal of 
forces now and would be ready to do so at 
the appropriate moment. At the same time 
I am doubtful whether it would make the 
Egyptians any more tractable if we were to 
reduce our forces to the treaty figure. 
Having abrogated the treaty and declared 
that they will not be satisfied until all foreign 
troops are out, they are not likely to com¬ 
promise on such a proposal. In any case, 
we should like to make sure of agreement 
at least on our leaving sufficient technicians 
to look after the military equipment still in 
the Canal Zone and also on establishing an 
Allied Air Defence Organisation, before 
agreeing to such substantial withdrawal of 
troops. 

The establishment of an Allied Air 
Defence Organisation, including both 
Egyptian and Allied forces, is something to 
which I attach the greatest importance, not 
only from the point of view of the defence 
of the Canal against outside aggression, but 
also for the security of the Middle East in 
peace-time. There are many people in the 
United Kingdom who would be most 
reluctant to see the complete withdrawal of 
British land forces from the Canal Zone, 
since they fear that to leave the Canal 
exclusively to the protection of the Egyptian 
Army would put the Canal itself and the 
Canal Company at the mercy of the 
Egyptians, upon whose written promises 
past experience has taught us not to rely. 
If early elections are held and result, as they 
well might, in the return of the Wafd to 
power, this would lend force to such argu¬ 
ments. I take a rather less pessimistic view, 
but withdrawal of land forces will inevitably 
involve a risk unless the Western Powers 
between them can apply sufficient inter¬ 
national pressure upon the Egyptian 
Government to leave both the Canal and the 
Canal Company alone. The presence of 
an Allied Air Defence Organisation on 
Egyptian soil would help to achieve this end 
and I wonder whether you can suggest any 
other steps which might usefully be taken. 

Examination of the question of redeploy¬ 
ing troops from the Canal Zone led to the 
difficult problem of where they could be 
moved to and still remain ready to defend 
the Middle East in the event of outside 
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aggression. We have gone very carefully 
into the problem of constructing an alterna¬ 
tive station in Gaza. The political difficul¬ 
ties involved are possibly less formidable 
than the physical. No permanent accom¬ 
modation could be constructed there without 
very considerable expense. With such 
resources as we have at present available 
it would be a long business, taking several 
years. It will also be necessary to find 
another home for the 200,000 Arab refugees 
at present in Gaza. The difficulties look 
almost insuperable; on the other hand, there 
is no other strategically suitable area at 
hand. All this does not make it easier for 
us to agree to a large and immediate with¬ 
drawal of troops from the Canal Zone, while 
continuing to prepare for the defence of the 
Middle East against outside aggression. 

If I have stressed the difficulties confront¬ 
ing us it is not because I think that you 
underestimate them. On the contrary, I am 
always sure with you of a sympathetic 
audience, since this is a problem which we 
share. I am most grateful also for the con¬ 
tinued support and co-operation which Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Cairo has received 
from Mr. Caffery. His assistance and his 
wise advice to the Egyptians have played a 
part which it would be difficult to over¬ 
estimate. The plain truth, however, remains 


that, unless the Egyptians are prepared to 
face facts which are admittedly uncomfort¬ 
able from their point of view, all our efforts 
to help them may prove in vain. Although 
we are willing to withdraw our forces from 
Egypt upon certain terms, the Egyptians 
cannot drive us out of Egypt; although we 
are willing that Egypt should play her 
proper part in developments in the Sudan, 
she cannot obstruct the progress which the 
Sudanese are making towards self-govern¬ 
ment and self-determination, and she cannot 
expect us to help her by recognising the 
King of Egypt’s claim to the title of King 
of the Sudan against the wishes of the 
Sudanese. We have made these points clear 
to the Egyptians again and again, at the 
same time emphasising that we realise the 
difficulties of the present Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment and that we will do all we can to help 
them so long as this does not conflict with 
these principles. But the real point, in my 
view, is that the only hope of settling our 
differences now is that the Egyptians should 
get to work with us upon the necessary 
practical arrangements. It is to this end 
that our efforts have been increasingly bent 
of late. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


JE 1052/310 No. 7 

PROPOSED FORMULA FOR THE RESUMPTION OF ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Stevenson {Cairo) 


(No. 155. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 30 th April , 1952. 

In my Top Secret(') despatch to your Ex¬ 
cellency No. 65 of 20th February, 1952,1 laid 
down the lines upon which Her Majesty’s 
Government would be willing to resume 
negotiations over defence and the Sudan 
with the then Egyptian Government. Since 
then, the Government in which Aly Maher 
Pasha was Prime Minister has been replaced 
by the Government of Neguib al Hilaly 
Pasha, and it has become apparent from 
your discussions with Hilaly Pasha and 
Hassouna Pasha, the new Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, that the present Egyptian Prime 
Minister is willing to resume negotiations 
only if he is able to reassure Egyptian public 
opinion that he personally considers that the 
basis of negotiation is a satisfactory one 
from the Egyptian point of view. The last 
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six weeks therefore have been devoted to 
efforts by the Egyptian Government and 
ourselves to find a formula which may serve 
as such a basis of negotiation and is accept¬ 
able to both parties. We ourselves have no 
particular interest in finding such a formula, 
since we should be quite ready to enter upon 
the substance of negotiations in accordance 
with the views expressed in my despatch 
under reference, but if, at Egyptian insis¬ 
tence, we are to find such a formula, we 
must see that it neither commits us in 
advance of negotiations to something mani¬ 
festly unacceptable nor excludes any aspect 
of the matters which we shall wish to discuss 
with the Egyptians. 

2. As regards defence, we have, as you 
know, nearly reached agreement on a suit¬ 
able formula. In my telegram No. 684 to 
you of 15th April I sent you the text of a 
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formula which I suggested you should try to 
agree with the Egyptian Prime Minister on a 
personal basis. The text has not yet been 
formally submitted to the Cabinet, but you 
should continue to use it as the basis upon 
which you should try to secure Egyptian 
agreement. In your telegram No. 752 of 
19th April to me you reported the points on 
which the Egyptian Prime Minister was still 
standing out. The differences between us 
are not great, and I have hopes that, if we 
were able to reach agreement on a formula 
for the Sudan, the points at issue between us 
over the defence formula might be resolved. 
The formula over the Sudan appears to 
present greater difficulties. The Egyptian 
Prime Minister has made it clear that he 
must make agreement over a formula on 
defence dependent upon agreement on one 
for the Sudan. At the same time he has 
insisted that no formula for the Sudan which 
did not recognise King Farouk's claim to 
the title of King of the Sudan would be 
acceptable to him. It was in an attempt to 
resolve this deadlock that I asked you and 
the Governor-General of the Sudan to come 
to London simultaneously for consultations 
with me. As a result of these consultations 
we have now evolved the following 
formula: — 

The Egyptian Government having 
declared that His Majesty King Farouk 
holds the title of King of Egypt and the 
Sudan, Her Majesty's Government re¬ 
affirm that they would accept either the 
unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the 
Egyptian Crown or any other status for 
the Sudan, provided that it resulted from 
the exercise of the right of the Sudanese 
people freely to decide their future status, 
which right is recognised and accepted by 
both Governments. Her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment realise that there are differences 
of opinion between the two Governments 
as to the question of the King’s title 
during the interim period before self- 
determination. They therefore also 
declare that they are ready to enter into 
immediate consultation with the Sudanese 
in regard to this matter, in order to ascer¬ 
tain whether any solution is possible 
agreeable to the Sudanese and consistent 
with the pledges given by Her Majesty’s 
Government to them. 

3. You are of course aware that 1 attach 
the utmost importance to reaching agree¬ 
ment with Egypt. I realise that, if we 
cannot reach an agreement on defence, the 
whole of our Middle East strategy may be 


endangered. I am advised that, if we are 
to nave any chance of defending the Middle 
East successfully against any attack by a 
major Power, tne existence of the base in 
tne Canal Zone as a going concern in peace¬ 
time immediately transferable to a war 
footing, will be essential. The events of the 
last six months have shown, however, that 
tms base can no longer be operative if 
conditions in the Canal Zone are as dis¬ 
turbed as they have been during the first 
half of this period; furthermore, it seems 
probable that, in a hostile Egypt, where 
disorders had spread to the Delta, a large 
proportion of our forces would be diverted 
to the restoration and maintenance of order 
there. In peacetime this would place an 
enormous strain on our resources which, in 
view of all the other calls upon us in 
Europe and elsewhere, might not prove 
equal to the task; in wartime such a diver¬ 
sion would seriously imperil our defence of 
the Middle East. Moreover, a reversion, 
gradual or sudden, to the tension in Anglo- 
Egyptian relations which existed during the 
last three months of last year and the first 
month of this year, might result in the 
liquidation of all our interests, commercial 
as well as cultural, in Egypt and in the loss 
of British as well as other foreign lives. It 
seems likely in fact that, if disturbances 
recur on a widespread scale, it is only 
Communist influence which is likely to 
profit by them. 

4. Despite these considerations, however, 
I am not prepared to go back on the pledges 
which we have from time to time given to 
the Sudanese. The Egyptian Government 
must realise that, however grave the situa¬ 
tion and however much both we and they 
may desire to see a settlement of our 
differences which will provide a basis not 
only for Anglo-Egyptian but also for 
Egypto-Sudanese relations for years to 
come, they cannot expect us to disregard 
pledges which have been given and re¬ 
iterated over a period of some six years, 
and whose abandonment in any degree 
would be considered by the Sudanese as a 
betrayal of them by us. These pledges 
amount in effect to a promise that the 
Sudanese shall be consulted beforehand 
about any change in the status of the Sudan 
and that they shall be free to choose 
ultimately their own future status and rela¬ 
tionship with the United Kingdom and with 
Egypt. As you will see, the formula which 
I am prepared to offer to Egypt in no way 
conflicts with these pledges. I do not 
imagine that it is likely to be easily acceptable 
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by the Egyptian Government, or by King 
Farouk himself, in view of the intransigence 
witn wnicn the Egyptians have clung to 
their slogan about the unity of the Nile 
Valley and the personal interest which the 
King takes in the title which was formally 
accorded to him by the legislation intro¬ 
duced by the Wafd Government in October 
1951. Nor do 1 expect, on the advice which 
I have received, that it is likely that the 
Sudanese leaders will readily accept recog¬ 
nition by us of King Farouk’s claim to the 
title, if and when the time comes for them 
to be consulted. In the circumstances, the 
formula in paragraph 2 above represents 
the utmost limit to which I should be 
prepared to go in order to meet the Egyp¬ 
tians in advance of negotiations. 

5. I should therefore be grateful if, on 
your return to Cairo, you would as soon as 
possible present our formula to the 
Egyptian Government. You should make 
it clear to them that, as I have said, this 
represents the furthest we can go in regard 
to the King’s title. You should leave them 
in no doubt that we are fully aware of what 
is at stake, but that we cannot go back on 
our pledges, and that, quite apart from the 
Sudanese themselves, public opinion in this 
country would not accept any reversal of 
our attitude towards the Sudan. This 
formula does not therefore represent a bar¬ 
gaining position so far as we are concerned, 
and the sooner the Egyptians can be made 
to realise this, the better. You should 
therefore use whatever arguments you can 
to induce them to accept it. 

6. At the same time you should make it 
clear to them that in our view the only 
chance of the Sudanese agreeing to recogni¬ 
tion by us of King Farouk’s title is if we 
can assure them that such recognition is 
based upon certain minimum undertakings 
by the Egyptian Government designed to 
convince the Sudanese that Egypt is sincere 
when she says that she agrees to the 
Sudanese right of self-determination. The 
undertakings which I have in mind are the 
following: — 

{a) Public recognition of the right of self- 
determination. 

(b) A public declaration that assumption 
of title by the King would not be 
regarded as affecting, or allowed to 
affect,'in any way the present status 
of the Sudanese. 

(c) Recognition of the title will not be 
allowed to affect the administration 
of the Sudan. 
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(d) The Egyptians will co-operate through 

a tripartite commission (or commis¬ 
sions) in establishing self-government 
and arranging self-determination. 

( e ) The Egyptians will encourage the pro- 

unity parties in the Sudan to par¬ 
ticipate in the elections. 

You should therefore put these points to 
the Egyptian Government at the same time 
as you put to them the formula and seek 
their concurrence in our making plain to the 
Sudanese, at the same time as we consult 
them about the title, that the Egyptian 
Government would be willing, if the title 
were recognised, to give these guarantees. 

7. The Egyptian Government may, of 
course, raise the question of how the Sudan¬ 
ese are to be consulted. Three possible 
forms which such consultation could take 
occur to me. These are— 

(a) through constitutional organs, i.e., an 

elected Representative Assembly; 

(b) through a representative Sudanese 
delegation, which might be formed 
by resuscitating the former Consti¬ 
tution Amendment Commission, with 
the addition of representatives of the 
Ashigga; 

(c) through a plebiscite. 

I do not regard the normal form of plebiscite 
as a practical means of ascertaining Sudan¬ 
ese opinion, and any plebiscite would 
obviously take a number of months to 
organise: the resulting delay would prob¬ 
ably be unacceptable to the Egyptians. 
The best method of consultation might be 
to await the election of an all-Sudanese 
Parliament, such as is contemplated under 
the new draft Constitution, but this again 
would entail at any rate a few months’ delay 
and the Egyptians would probably maintain 
that, if they were to share with us and the 
Sudan Government the responsibility of 
ensuring fair and properly conducted elec¬ 
tions, this would to some extent prejudge 
the terms upon which they might be pre¬ 
pared to join with us in carrying through 
constitutional developments in the Sudan. 
Nevertheless, if the Egyptians preferred 
this method of consultation, I should have 
no objection. If, however, as is more likely, 
the Egyptians insist that consultation, if it 
is to provide any solution to the problem, 
must be immediate, then the second method 
is the only one which seems available. I 
should be prepared to ask the Governor- 
General to try to form such a delegation, 
and I should hope that the Egyptian 
Government would use their influence with 
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the Ashigga to induce the latter to partici¬ 
pate in the delegation. In any case, the 
Egyptians could hardly be justified in saying 
that such a delegation was unrepresentative 
if they themselves were unwilling either to 
ensure that their supporters were repre¬ 
sented on it or to assist in the creation of 
a representative body through fair and 
impartial elections to a Sudanese Par¬ 
liament. 

8. I have also considered the possibility 
cf invoking American assistance in making 
our approach to the Egyptians. As you 
know, I have instructed Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Washington to tell 
Mr. Acheson that I should be most grateful 
if he felt able to instruct the United States 
Ambassador at Cairo to approach King 
Farouk at the same time as you yourself are 
discussing matters with the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment. I have suggested that the United 
States Ambassador should make it clear to 
King Farouk that he believes that this 
formula represents our last word. I hope 
that the Ambassador will also feel able to 
(ell the King that his Government regards 
it as a reasonable one and that they hope 
that the Egyptian Government will accord¬ 
ingly accept it. At the time of drafting this 
despatch i have not yet heard whether the 
United States Government are prepared to 
support us in this way. If they are, I hope 
that you will be able to concert with the 
United States Ambassador the timing and 
method of your respective approaches; if 
they are not, you will, of course, none the 
less have to proceed on your own. In the 
latter case you should, of course, do your 
best to ensure that the King is made fully 
aware of the terms of the formula and the 
circumstances surrounding its presentation; 
the main advantage of an approach by the 
United States Ambassador would be that 
he could speak directly to the King on such 
a matter without in the first instance going 
through the Egyptian Government, who will 
no doubt be unwilling to commit themselves 
to acceptance of the formula without 
instructions from the King himself. 

9. If. despite your efforts, the Egyptian 


Government reject this formula, the only 
solution appears to be for us to open nego¬ 
tiations, in which at some stage the Sudanese 
should be invited to participate, on matters 
of substance, e.g., constitutional develop¬ 
ment, Nile Waters and the Governor- 
General’s position, without a formula agreed 
in advance. These are the practical ques¬ 
tions of real concern to Egypt and the 
Sudan, and it should be possible to draw up 
an agenda to deal with them. You s iould 
therefore make it clear to the Egyptian 
Government that it is our hope that, in the 
course of any negotiations over the Sudan, 
we shall be able to find means of associating 
the Egyptian Government with us in carry¬ 
ing through the constitutional development 
of the Sudan, of facilitating suitable arrange¬ 
ments between the Egyntians and the 
Sudanese for the control of the Nile Waters, 
and of furthering closer co-operation 
between Egypt and the Sudan in the 
interests of both peoples. If the Egyptian 
Government therefore cannot agree with 
us upon a formula, you should suggest to 
them that we might get down to business 
without more ado. I should add that it 
has been suggested to the State Depart¬ 
ment that the United States Ambassador 
in Cairo should also, if necessary, put 
forward these ideas to King Farouk. 

10. If as the outcome of your discus¬ 
sions the Egyptian Prime Minister is still 
not prepared either to accept the proposed 
formula or to start negotiations without a 
formula, he should then be warned at a 
suitable opportunity that we may find it 
necessary to publish the text of the pro¬ 
posed formula on the Sudan, as well as 
that on defence, in order that it should 
be publicly known on what points the 
efforts to start negotiations are founded. 

11. Iam sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Paris, 
Washington and Ankara, the Governor- 
General of the Sudan and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office. 

T am. &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


* 
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ES 1081/3 No. 8 

PERSONAL MESSAGE TO KING IBN SAUD FROM THE SECRETARY 

OF STATE 

Mr. Eden to Mr. Pelham (Jedda) 


(No. 214) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 8 th May, 1952. 

My telegram No. 211 [of 5th May: 
Message to Ibn Saud]. 

Before proceeding on leave you should 
deliver to King Ibn Saud the following 
personal message from myself: — 

“ Before Her Majesty's Ambassador 
departs from Jedda on leave I wish to take 
the opportunity of expressing to Your 
Majesty the concern with which I have 
learnt that recent events in the Middle 
East have caused doubts to arise in Your 
Majesty’s mind over the traditional and 
deep friendship which has for long existed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the British people and Your Majesty and 
your country. 

“ When I returned to the Foreign Office 
last autumn I sent greetings to you as a 
valued personal friend and the life-long 
friend of Britain whose support has never 
wavered even in our darkest hour. I spoke 
not only for myself but for Her Majesty’s 
Government and the people of the United 
Kingdom. Nothing can alter this friend¬ 
ship of Her Majesty’s Government and the 
British people for Your Majesty, and I 
would assure you that the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the Middle East 
is inspired solely by the desire to promote 
the security and prosperity of the whole 
area, and departs in no way from the spirit 
of this friendship. Let no one attempt to 
deceive you by false reports to the 
contrary. 


It would be an evil day when the policies 
of our two countries diverged and we were 
set at variance. Your Majesty has with 
Her Majesty's Government a common 
interest in seeking to bring about a state of 
prosperity and freedom from communism 
in Arab lands and our countries can help 
each other. This leads me to express the 
sincere hope that whatever differences may 
arise from time to time with regard to 
matters under discussion between our two 
Governments, these will be settled in a 
spirit of friendly compromise which would 
accord with our long-standing and close 
relationship. 

“ I know your interest in the achievement 
of a satisfactory solution of our differences 
with Egypt, and I can assure you that I too 
should like to see such a solution. It 
would be a great contribution to the settle¬ 
ment of the problems of the Middle East. 
We are doing our best, and I hope that, as 
in the past, you will continue to exercise 
your moderating influence. 

“ I am grateful for the help given by 
Your Majesty to promote wise solutions of 
the matters concerning Her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment in the Middle East and I am 
strengthened by the knowledge of your 
support and friendship.” 

2. In view of your report fof April 15thl 
that an important source of Ibn Saud’s dis¬ 
quiet may be his fear of some federation of 
the Persian Gulf States under Iraqi 
hegemony, you may assure him and his 
advisers orally that this is not contem¬ 
plated by Her Majesty’s Government. 


ES 1013/1 No. 9 

ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION IN SAUDI ARABIA: 
FURTHERING OF LOCAL BRITISH INTERESTS 


Mr. Eden to Mr. 

(No. 46. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir. 12th May, 1952. 

I have read with gTeat interest your 
Excellency’s despatch No. 47 of 24th March 
and wish to thank you for your clear 
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Pelham (Jedda) 

analysis of the difficulties confronting British 
interests in Saudi Arabia to-day and the 
conflicting factors affecting Anglo-American 
relations there. Although the general 
picture is one that has grown familiar in 
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recent years, there are certain matters 
brought out in your despatch on which I 
wish particularly to comment. 

2. I note in the first place the difficulties 
to which you refer in regard to the main¬ 
tenance of a solid Anglo-American front 
in Saudi Arabia. I do not, however, believe 
that British interests in the long run stand 
to lose by close co-operation with the United 
States. Indeed, such co-operation through¬ 
out the Middle East in the spheres of 
defence and development, and particularly 
in regard to oil, is essential, and it is the 
policy of Her Majesty's Government to pro¬ 
mote it by all possible means. As you know. 
Her Majesty's Government avail them¬ 
selves of every opportunity for the closest 
co-operation with the United States Govern¬ 
ment in these vital matters, and I appreciate 
the efforts by which you contribute to 
this end. 

3. This collaboration need not prevent 
Her Majesty's Government from giving full 
support to direct British interests in Saudi 
Arabia. The heavy demands on United 
Kingdom resources made by the rearma¬ 
ment programme make it difficult at present 
to strengthen our commercial position in 
Saudi Arabia. But every effort must, as you 


say, be made to maintain a foothold in the 
spheres both of trade and engineering works 
until increased material strength enables the 
United Kingdom again to expand her 
activity. In this policy your lccal support 
for British enterprise must be backed by an 
adequate supply of materials. To this end 
I, for my part, will take such steps as may 
be possible to ensure favourable considera¬ 
tion of requests for exports to Saudi Arabia. 

4. The possibility of the entry into the 
Saudi Arabian oil industry of British 
interests has been under consideration in 
this Department. It would furnish a wel¬ 
come means of strengthening our position 
in Saudi Arabia. I consider, however, that 
such entry should be effected by arrange¬ 
ment between oil companies, backed if 
necessary by an understanding between the 
Governments concerned, rather than by 
some independent move by a British com¬ 
pany. I shall inform you of developments 
on this subject. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Washing¬ 
ton and to the head of the British Middle 
East Office at Fayid. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


WS 1022/16 No. 10 

SPANISH FOREIGN MINISTER’S TOUR OF THE MIDDLE EASTERN 

COUNTRIES 

Sir J. Balfour to Mr. Eden. (Received 17th May) 


(No. 164. Confidential) Madrid. 

Sir, 13th May, 1952. 

I have the honour to report that, since 
the return to Madrid on 29th April of the 
the Spanish Foreign Minister from his tour 
of the Middle Eastern countries, the inspired 
press has given reiterated prominence to the 
theme of Spain's solidarity with the Arab 
world. This theme has received a new 
impetus as a result of the arrival here last 
week of the Regent of Iraq on a state visit 
about which I am reporting separately. 

2. Beginning with the wireless talk which 
General Franco addressed to the Arab 
countries at the moment of Senor Martin 
Artajo’s departure from Madrid (vide the 
letter to Mr. Cheetham No. 1034/7/52 of 
8th April from Mr. Murray, Counsellor to 
this embassy), official spokesmen and news¬ 
paper commentators have been at pains to 
suggest that, by reasons of common kinship 
and historical association. Spain is the 


natural ally of the Arabs and peculiarly 
well-placed to act as a link between them 
and the West. Emphasis has also been laid, 
both by Senor Martin Artajo in a press 
interview when at Cairo and by Madrid 
leader writers, on the geographical unity of 
the Mediterranean peoples and the need to 
include Spain and the renascent Arab 
countries in any eventual system of collective 
defence against communism in that area. 

3. A regime now in process of emerging 
from years of international ostracism is 
naturally prone to lay to its soul the 
flattering unction that history and geography 
have assigned to this country a role in world 
affairs which the major Western Powers can 
not afford to ignore. In this belief, and in 
the knowledge that there are still serious 
obstacles in the way of the admission of 
Spain to full partnership with the above- 
mentioned Powers, those in authority at 
Madrid are concerned to create additional 
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bargaining power for themselves by demon¬ 
strating the weight of their special associa¬ 
tions in other quarters. In this context the 
Middle Eastern tour of Senor Martin Artajo, 
to which he himself was careful in his talks 
with me before his departure to assign no 
abnormal significance, can be regarded as an 
organic part of the Pardo’s recent diplomatic 
strategy, which includes the initiation of 
discussions on Tangier, the meeting at 
Ciudad Rodrigo between General Franco 
and the Portuguese Prime Minister and the 
elaborate arrangements now on foot to 
exploit the prestige value of the forthcoming 
Eucharistic Congress at Barcelona. 

4. Before the Spanish Foreign Minister 
undertook his journey Spain had already 
concluded Treaties of Friendship with the 
Lebanon, Jordan and Iraq. During the visits 
to Damascus and Cairo a Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship, as also a Cultural and Economic 
Agreement, was signed with the Syrian 
Government and a Cultural Agreement with 
that of Egypt. It was also reported from 
Cairo that Senor Martin Artajo had met 
the Yemeni Representative there, and that 
a Treaty of Friendship might before long 
be concluded between Spain and the Yemen. 

5. In other respects, as disclosed in the 
reports addressed to you by Her Majesty’s 
Representatives at Beirut. Amman, Damas¬ 
cus, Bagdad and Cairo, of which I have 
received copies, the journey appears to have 
been barren of positive achievements. This 
was virtually admitted in a talk over the 
national wireless after his return by Senor 
Gomez Aparicio, who acted as publicity 
officer for the delegation. Declaring that 
the results of the tour could not be assessed 
in terms of positive decisions, he asserted 
that it had proved of intangible, but no less 
important, value by strengthening the 
conviction of solidarity between Spain and 
the Arab States based upon geographical 
propinquity and the existence of similar 
needs. He also drew attention to the 
position of Spain at the cross roads between 
the Latin American and the Arab worlds. 

6. The Government-controlled press has 
accorded prominence to complimentary 
references to the tour by foreign newspapers, 
such as those contained in The Times 
leading article of 1st May. On the other 
hand a leading article in Arriba on 7th May 
gave vent to much bitter and sarcastic com¬ 
ment on the Way in which foreign commen¬ 
tators, and especially those of France, had 
sought to belittle the political significance of 
this Arab-Spanish rapprochement. The 
sensitiveness to what has been said abroad 
about the tour would seem to betray anxiety 


less domestic opinion in Spain should fail 
to be impressed by high-flown official 
generalisations on the subject. 

7. As recorded by Mr. Murray in his 
above-mentioned letter of 8th April, well- 
informed Spaniards have expressed mis¬ 
givings as to the wisdom of a journey which, 
without apparent compensating advantages, 
exposed the Spanish Government to 
vicarious pressure by Arab leaders on behalf 
of the Nationalists in the Spanish Zone of 
Morocco. The event itself has done nothing 
to allay these misgivings: I learn that, in the 
quarters just mentioned, Senor Martin 
Artajo has now been jocosely nick-named 
“ The Wonder of Damascus ” (“ El asombro 
de Damasco ”) after the title of a Spanish 
vaudeville which enjoyed much popularity 
at the beginning of this century. 

8. My Jordan colleague tells me that, as 
occurred at Bagdad (vide the fourth para¬ 
graph of Sir John Troutbeck’s despatch to 
you No. 61 of 1st May) the Spanish Foreign 
Minister was treated in all the capitals con¬ 
cerned to admonitions about the need to 
extend autonomy to the people of Spanish 
Morocco. According to Issak Bey, Moors 
from the Spanish Zone with whom he had 
recently spoken were discouraged at the 
absence of any move by General Franco to 
implement promises of autonomous rights 
which he was understod to have given to 
the Jalifa when he visited Spain last January 
(vide my despatch No. 48 of 31st January). 
1 have since learnt, however, from an 
usually reliable source that the Spanish 
Government are in fact contemplating an 
early announcement on the subject. This 
source reports that these reforms will in¬ 
volve, infer alia, the substitution, in the 
person of the Caudillo's brother, Senor 
Nicolas Franco, of a civilian for the existing 
Military High Commissioner in the Spanish 
Zone. It is also alleged that the military 
forces in the reorganised local regime will 
be placed under the command of General 
Mizisn, the officer of Moorish origin who 
took part in the tour. 

9. At the end of my talk with him my 
Jordan colleague referred contemptuously 
to the attempts which have been made here 
to depict Spain as the link between the 
Arab world and the West. Reminding me 
that the Arabs were proverbial for their 
hospitality to strangers, and that their 
attitude towards this mission of good will 
had proved no exception to the rule, he went 
on to point out that their friendship towards 
other countries was apt to be measured by 
practical considerations. “ Spain.’’ declared 
Issak Bey, “ is a poor country without 
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financial resources. Her army is negligible 
as a modern fighting force; she has no navy 
worth the name; her trade with us is of 
secondary importance. She has little of real 
value to offer us.” 

10. In all the circumstances I conclude 
that, from the point of view of Spanish 
advantage, and leaving aside the mummy 
and magnificent pearl necklace respectively 
presented to the Caudillo’s son-in-law and 
daughter by the Kings of Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, the immediate results of the tour 
can perhaps be summed up in the words of 


the familiar Spanish adage: “ Mucho ruido 
y pocas nueces ” (much pother and few 
walnuts). 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Paris, 
Cairo, Bagdad, Jedda, Amman, Beirut, 
Damascus, Tel Aviv, Taiz and to the 
Governor-General of the Sudan, the Head 
of British Middle East Office and Her 
Majesty’s Consuls-General at Rabat, Jerusa¬ 
lem, Tetuan and Tangier. 

I have, &c. 

JOHN BALFOUR. 


E 10345/23 No. 11 

ANGLO-UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Extract from Minutes of a Meeting held at the Foreign Office on 9th June, 1952 


Present: 

Sir William Strang (in the Chair). 

Sir P. Dixon. 

Sir J. Bowker. 

Mr. E. Berthoud. 

Mr. R. Allen. 

Mr. Sarell. 

Mr. Gandy. 


Mr. Byroade. 

Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Welles Stabler. 


Sir W. Strang welcomed Mr. Byroade on 
behalf of the Foreign Office. The meeting 
would be glad to hear any impressions 
Mr. Byroade had formed on his tour. The 
common objective must be to adjust the 
Middle Eastern policies of the two Govern¬ 
ments as closely as possible. 

Mr. Byroade explained that his recent 
tour had been one of fact-finding and that 
any conclusions or recommendations he 
made were subject to the views of the State 
Department in Washington. 

French North Africa 

2. Mr. Byroade said he had told the 
French authorities that he considered it 
would be disastrous if they were to lose their 
position in North Africa. The United States, 
he had said, wanted to see that position 
not only maintained, but strengthened. But 
the United States had to take into account 
their own public opinion and opinion in the 
world as a whole, and their support of the 
French must be tied to definite proposals 
for progress in North Africa. 

Morocco 

3. Mr. Byroade said that the situation 
here was worse than he had expected. Even 
if a successful solution were reached in 


Tunisia, he feared trouble in Morocco by 
September if no progress had been made 
towards a settlement with the Sultan. The 
Moroccans were a tough people and he was 
afraid that there might be demonstrations 
and rioting with risk to European lives, 
particularly in Casablanca. Much seemed 
to depend on the return of General 
Guillaume with an answer to the Sultan’s 
message. He had seen General Guillaume 
in Paris and found him sick and pessimistic. 

4. The important air bases which the 
United States was constructing would be 
defensible should there be trouble, but it 
would be much more difficult to operate 
them efficiently. He agreed with 
Sir William Strang that what the Americans 
wanted in Morocco was internal security 
and a state of affairs which would be 
respectable in the eyes of American opinion. 

Tunisia 

5. Here the internal dangers were not so 
great, but if the Tunisian question were 
raised at the General Assembly, a very diffi¬ 
cult question would arise. The French had 
told him that they would withdraw from the 
United Nations rather than risk a solution 
in North Africa unacceptable to France. 
If the French could produce a programme 
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of reforms for Tunisia which the United 
States Government felt they could support, 
the latter, he considered, should do so 
unreservedly. Sir William Strang agreed 
that this was the course to aim at and that 
in these circumstances Her Majesty’s 
Government would also wish to give the 
French strong support. He saw, however, 
certain dangers in urging the French too 
insistently to swifter or more drastic action, 
in that this would encourage intransigent 
nationalists in North Africa and undermine 
the French position and thus weaken the 
North Atlantic Pact. We ought to be care¬ 
ful not to build up with one hand and knock 
down with the other. He observed, and 
Mr. Byroade agreed, that the French con¬ 
sidered North Africa as a vital interest and 
that there was a point beyond which they 
would not yield. 

Libya 

6. Mr. Byroade considered there was a 
danger that the new Constitution would not 
work properly owing to the small interest 
shown in the Parliament's proceedings, and 
to the refusal of the King to remain with his 
Government. This might lead to power 
passing elsewhere, and the Government 
becoming merely a fa9ade. He agreed, 
however, that the new State had not so far 
done too badly. 

Egypt and the Sudan 

7. Mr. Byroade said he was frankly 
worried. Egyptian distrust of Britain and 
the opposition to troops of occupation were 
profound. The continued absence of a 
settlement would weaken Britain's position 
throughout the Middle East. He wondered, 
in view of the cardinal importance of 
reaching a settlement on defence, whether 
we were justified in resisting so strongly the 
Egyptian claim for recognition of the King's 
title. Perhaps some really authoritative 
figure might visit the Sudan and so explain 
matters to the Sudanese that they would be 
prepared to acquiesce in the title. 

8. Sir J. Bowker said that we had an 
inescapable commitment not to make any 
change in the status of the Sudan without 
prior consultation with the Sudanese. 
Recognition of the King of Egypt's title 
would, in the eyes of the Sudanese, amount 
to such a change. The British Government 
had, however, welcomed the present 
Sudanese visit to Egypt, and we had indeed 
always hoped that there would be direct 
contact between the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese. This visit of representatives of 


Sayed Abdur Rahman El Mahdi might, we 
hoped, be followed by similar contacts with 
other Sudanese leaders. While we could 
not expect these talks to produce a settle¬ 
ment, they might well improve the atmo¬ 
sphere and enable Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to review the position. 

9. Sir W. Strang emphasised that we were 
not engaged in protecting any British 
interests in the Sudan, but were bound to 
honour our commitments to the Sudanese. 
By urging a compromise over the Sudan, the 
United States Government would be imped¬ 
ing the country’s progress towards indepen¬ 
dence, although they were, at the same time, 
thinking of urging the French to move faster 
towards an independent status for Morocco 
and Tunisia. For the Sudanese, Egyptian 
intentions in the Sudan had been made plain 
in the Constitution for the Sudan drafted last 
autumn, and still on the Egyptian Statute 
Book. This Constitution involved much 
more than the token sovereignty of the King 
of Egypt over the Sudan. Mr. Allen pointed 
out that Egypt's real interest in the Sudan 
was the Nile Waters; but she was systematic¬ 
ally blocking all schemes to increase the flow 
of water. 

10. Sir P. Dixon summarised the dangers 
of giving way to the Egyptians over the 
Sudan as follows: — 

(a) Disorder in the Sudan (Mr. Allen 

pointed to the disorders in 1946 when 
the Sudan was much less near to 
independence than she is to-day). 

(b) Serious political repercussions in the 

United Kingdom. 

(r) A heavy blow to Britain's moral 
position throughout the world. 

That was why we could not accept the 
suggestion that we might bring pressure to 
bear on the Sudanese to accept the King of 
Egypt's title. 

11. Mr. Byroade enquired what would be 
the position of Hilali Pasha if there were no 
Anglo-Egyptian settlement, and said that 
the United States Ambassador in Cairo had 
reported the King of Egypt as fearing for 
his own position if a settlement were not 
soon reached. Mr. Allen said that in theory 
at least, the present Government could con¬ 
tinue indefinitely, provided that it retained 
the King's support, did not abolish martial 
law, and did not hold elections. The 
loyalty of the army had improved recently. 
But Hilali himself had said that he would 
hold elections in the autumn and new elec¬ 
tions would probably return the Wafd to 
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power. It was, however, an over-simplifica¬ 
tion to say that a failure to settle the ques¬ 
tion of the King’s title would imperil our 
position in the Middle East; in the last 
resort, Britain could maintain her position 
in the Canal Zone by force. Sir William 
Strang, while agreeing that recent experience 
had proved this to be true, said that we did 
not wish to suggest that that would provide 
any solution. 

British Troops in the Middle East 

12. Mr. Byroade had heard at second 
hand that Field-Marshal Montgomery was 
talking of a total evacuation of British troops 
from the Middle East. Mr. Allen explained 
that the present number of British fighting 
troops in the Canal Zone was exceptional. 
We were making plans for the possible trans¬ 
fer of fighting troops to other areas (outside 
Egypt) where it appeared that the bulk of 
the normal peace-time garrison in the 
Middle East could be accommodated, but 
this would be a long and costly process. In 
any case, no decisions had yet been taken. 
What was important in Egypt was the Suez 
Canal base, without which, the Chiefs of 
Staff believed, we would be unable to 
defend the Middle East. 

The Middle East Command 

13. Sir Pierson Dixon explained that we 
had previously considered it impossible to go 
ahead with the original plan for a Middle 
East Command, given the situation in Egypt. 
Now, however, he believed we should firmly 
launch the idea of a Middle East Defence 
Organisation, whose doqrs would be left 
open to the Egyptians. The Foreign Office 
and the Chiefs of Staff, were now, on the 
basis of previous exchanges with the United 
States Government, drafting a paper setting 
out the British proposals These differed 
from those made last year in that it was now 
evident that we should get no co-operation 
from the Arab States unless we made it clear 
that the Defence Organisation was one in 
which all States concerned, including the 
Arabs, would have a part to play. First we 
should reach agreement upon procedure and 
the general conception with the United 
States Government, and on the technical 
details concerning the admission to the 
organisation of the Arab States. When 
Anglo-American agreement had been 
reached, (we hoped it would not take more 
than say another ten days) these proposals 
would be sent out by Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to all the “ founder ” members of the 
proposed organisation, and if they agreed, 
a conference would be convened in London, 


to which all the Arab States would be 
invited. The latter would be told that they 
could have a membership of the organisation 
in return for a contribution to the organisa¬ 
tion in the shape of bases and forces, &c. 
Initially, at least, this would be a planning 
organisation. Separate arrangements would 
have to be made for Israel. 

14. Mr. Byroade was afraid that in view 
of the unpopularity of the four leading spon¬ 
sor powers in the Middle East, there might 
be a danger that this organisation would be 
regarded as a foreign imposition. Emphasis 
should therefore be placed, in setting up the 
organisation, on political rather than mili¬ 
tary considerations. He had received the 
impression that the other Arab States, except 
Iraq, would refuse to join in joint defence 
arrangements before a settlement with 
Egypt. Even then, they would not accept 
foreign troops on Arab soil in peace-time. 
The Iraqis had indicated that they might be 
prepared to come in even in the absence of 
an Anglo-Egyptian settlement. Sir Pierson 
Dixon said he thought there was an urgent 
need to establish an organisation in the 
Middle East which would not only plan the 
defence of the area but would also serve as 
a focus for mutual co-operation and thus 
contribute to the stability of the Middle 
East. 

Saudi Arabia 

15. Mr. Byroade reported that King Ibn 
Saud was rapidly failing, and was sur¬ 
rounded by non-Saudi advisers, who tried 
to convince him that there was nothing 
Aramco would not grant them, which made 
it difficult to negotiate. These advisers were 
also poisoning the King's mind against 
Aramco. 

Persia 

16. Mr. Byroade had seen the Shah and 
tried to impress upon him that Persia's 
economic and financial resources were 
running out and that a settlement of the 
oil question was essential. He felt, after 
seeing the Shah, that the latter might act 
more quickly than he had previously ex¬ 
pected. He hoped that if a new Govern¬ 
ment were brought in, Her Majesty’s 
Government would be ready to enter into 
immediate discussions for a long-term settle¬ 
ment. Once such a settlement seemed 
certain, the United States would be prepared 
to consider the granting of aid to Persia to 
carry her on till the resumption of revenue 
from oil. 
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17. Sir William Strang said that the 
Foreign Office was bearing the need for a 
long-term settlement very much in mind and 
hoped to secure from Ministers, in the next 
week or so, their ideas on the possibility of 
a long-term settlement on an agency basis. 
He also mentioned the very satisfactory 
relations now existing between the United 
States and British Embassies in Tehran. 
The various Anglo-American conversations 
about Persia, both in London and in 
Washington, had been most useful and we 
should be glad to have more of them if need 
arose. 

Other Middle East States 

18. Iraq. — Mr. Byroade said that 
Ministers in the Iraqi Government with 
whom he had spoken (Nari Pasha was away 
during his visit) were much concerned about 
the possibility of a Communist coup in 
Persia. He wondered what would happen 
in Iraq when Nuri Said disappeared. How¬ 
ever, he agreed that the Iraqis were making 
a better use of their material resources than 
other Middle East States. 

Syria .— Mr. Byroade had been favourably 
impressed by Shishakli and thought he was 
moving in the right direction. 

Arab Union. — Mr. Byroade asked what 
the Foreign Office thought about a possible 
union of two or more of the Northern 
Arab States. Would it not be a useful 
counter-balance to Egyptian influence? 
Mr. Kopriilu was now in favour of such a 
union. Sir J. Bowker believed that if a 
union came about by the agreement of all 
concerned, it would be a good thing, as it 
would increase the chance of economic 
viability. But none of the States concerned 
wanted to be absorbed by its neighbours 
and, in particular, he did not believe there 
was any such enthusiasm for such schemes 
in Jordan. Sir William Strang explained 
that it was not British policy to encourage 
the movement towards union, but he 
believed that the project might make pro¬ 
gress once the Middle East Defence Organi¬ 
sation was set up. 

Arab Refugees 

19. Mr. Byroade had heard that while 
there appeared some hope of progress 
towards the resettlement of refugees in 
Syria, provided this was linked with aid to 
Syria for economic development, the refu¬ 


gees themselves might be unwilling to move. 
Apparently they had already refused to 
settle m'villages built for them in Jordan. 

Israel 

20. Mr. Byroade could see no future for 
Israel if the Arab States continued to be 
hostile towards her. He had not observed 
as much economic progress as he had 
expected. Much of it, too, was artificial 
and continued United States financial sup¬ 
port on the present scale might serve only 
tc perpetuate these abnormal conditions. 
He did not believe in giving more than 
limited military assistance to Israel and saw 
little danger that the Arab States would 
launch an attack on her. 

Turkey 

21. Mr. Byroade wondered whether it 
would be advisable to encourage Turkey to 
take more interest in Middle East affairs. 
Having secured their admission into 
N.A.T.O. the Turks had now relaxed their 
westward drive somewhat. They were still 
saying that they could produce six more 
divisions if they were provided with the 
necessary equipment and economic support. 
He believed, however, that, as in other 
Middle East countries, the provision of the 
most up-to-date equipment had been pushed 
ahead too fast. 

Co-ordination of Policy between the United 
Kingdom and the United States 
Governments 

22. Mr. Byroade suggested that it might 
be useful to have periodical informal 
meetings to discuss Middle Eastern affairs, 
and wondered whether we might not take 
advantage of meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers for this purpose. Sir William 
Strang and Sir Pierson Dixon welcomed 
this suggestion. 

23. In conclusion Sir William Strang 
emphasised how important it was to make 
clear to the Middle East and to the world 
at large that the Americans and British were 
working firmly together. If the United 
Kingdom was to maintain her position in 
the Middle East, as the United States wished 
her to do in the general interest, she would 
need the full moral support of the United 
States, if not more. 

Foreign Office. 9th June. 1952. 
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WU 1198/156 No. 12 

RECORD OF A MEETING HELD AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE ON 

26th JUNE, 1952 

Present: 


Mr. Acheson. 

Mr. Gifford. 

Dr. Jessup. 

Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Nitze. 

Mr. Nash. 

Middle East Defence Organisation 

The Secretary of State outlined the British 
proposals and mentioned the unanimous 
view of Her Majesty’s Representatives in the 
Middle East that the time had come to go 
ahead with the establishment of the 
Organisation. 

Mr. Acheson then stated the American 
view. As regards procedure, they would 
like first to reach agreement with the 
United Kingdom on a plan, which could 
then be discussed with the other sponsoring 
Powers. Then careful soundings should be 
taken of the Arab States. Future plans 
would depend on their reaction. As regards 
the type of organisation, the Americans 
wanted something less rigid than a Com¬ 
mand structure. They thought there should 
be— 

(i) a Military Committee on which all 
participating States would be repre¬ 
sented but which would meet 
seldom; 

(ii) a small planning group under a 
British Chairman; and 

(iii) some ad hoc arrangement for 
co-ordinating the views of the four 
principal Powers. 

The ensuing discussion centred on three 
points— 

(a) the tactics to be adopted vis-a-vis 

Arab States; 

(b) structure of the Organisation; 

(c) arrangements for higher direction. 

The Tactics to be adopted vis-a-vis Arab 
States 

It was common ground that Arab 
co-operation was essential for any effective 
long-term defence arrangements in the 
Middle East, and we must therefore do 
everything possible to secure it. The ques¬ 
tion was how best to attract the Arabs; by 
going ahead and establishing a working 
organisation, as Her Majesty’s Representa¬ 
tives recommended, or, as the United States 


Mr. Eden. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 
Sir William Strang. 
Sir Pierson Dixon. 
Sir James Bowker. 


Government seemed to prefer, by proceed¬ 
ing cautiously and determining future 
action in the light of Arab reactions to an 
initial approach. Mr. Acheson agreed that 
it would be a mistake to face the Arabs with 
a formal invitation, but we must make it 
clear that we should welcome them if they 
chose to join in. He further agreed that 
provided the Arab reaction was “ shy and 
not hostile ” we ought to go ahead and 
establish the Organisation. 

Structure of the Organisation 

The American view was that it was 
desirable to draw a clear distinction between 
any command organisation which might 
eventually be established in the Middle East 
and the present organisation which was 
designed for planning purposes only and to 
serve as a bridge between the Arab States 
and the Western Powers. On the British 
side it was pointed out that we had deliber¬ 
ately given a military character to the pro¬ 
posed Organisation. We thought that the 
appearance of an embryo command would 
attract the Arabs, whereas if we merely set 
up a planning committee structure, the 
Arabs would doubt the sincerity of our 
intentions. Mr. Acheson argued, however, 
that the more flexible the structure, the more 
attractive it would be to the Arabs. He 
thought it particularly important that our 
plans should be flexible at the moment when 
we approach the Arabs. 

Higher Direction 

Sir P. Dixon explained that in our plan 
we looked to the N.A.T.O. Standing Group 
as we thought that the arrangements for 
higher direction should be suited to war con¬ 
ditions. Moreover, we knew the French 
held strong views on this point. 

Mr. Acheson said he thought it essential 
that the Turks should share in the higher 
direction of Middle East planning. They 
would be able to provide six divisions for 
the Middle East which was a most important 
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contribution and far larger than anything 
which could be expected from the French. 
He questioned whether it was necessary to 
set up any formal four-Power body 
responsible for the higher direction of 
Middle East Defence Organisation; it would 
suffice for ad hoc arrangements to evolve for 
the necessary co-ordination of British, 
American, French and Turkish views. Pro¬ 
vision would also have to be made for the 
co-ordination of N.A.T.O. and Middle East 
planning. This he thought could be done in 
Washington between representatives of the 
four Powers. He realised that the French 


would object to this but it would be neces¬ 
sary to have it out with them and he agreed 
with the Secretary of State’s suggestion that 
the matter had better be raised with 
M. Schuman. 

It was agreed— 

(a) that British and American representa¬ 

tives would meet to see if they could 
produce an agreed draft paper ad 
referendum to their respective Chiefs 
of Staff; 

(b) that the subject should be raised with 

M. Schuman on 27th June. 


WU 1198/161 No. 13 

RECORD OF A MEETING HELD AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
ON SATURDAY, 28th JUNE, 1952 

Present: 

Mr. Acheson. Mr. Eden. 


Mr. Gifford. 

Dr. Jessup. 

Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Nitze. 

Mr. Nash. 

Middle East Defence Organisation 

Mr. Acheson said that he had spoken to 
M. Schuman about this question and had 
told him that it had been discussed with 
him (Mr. Acheson). Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would now put their ideas down on 
paper and would no doubt discuss them with 
the French. Mr. Acheson said that he had 
emphasised that the United States Govern¬ 
ment visualised setting up a flexible planning 
organisation rather than a set command 
organisation. This planning organisation, 
in the United States view, should be steered 
by an unofficial group of the principal 
Powers which would include the Turks. 
Mr. Acheson said that M. Schuman seemed 
to be quite content with these proposals. 

The Secretary of State thanked Mr. Ache¬ 
son and said that we would inform the 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 

Sir William Strang. 

Sir Roger Makins. 

Sir Pierson Dixon. 

Sir James Bowker. 

French next week about our proposals. 
He called on Sir P. Dixon to report on the 
result of the discussions with the United 
States delegation. 

Sir P. Dixon said that he and Mr. Nitze 
had reached agreement on a revised United 
Kingdom paper which would now be 
referred to Governments in Washington 
and London. When finally agreed between 
Her Majesty's Government and the United 
States Government the paper would be sent 
out by Her Majesty's Government to the 
sponsor Governments, including of course 
the United States. In the meantime we 
would inform the French and Turkish 
Governments of the substance of the 
proposals. 


ES 10393/1 


No. 14 


SAUDI POLICY TOWARDS THE HASHEMITES 


Mr. Riches to Mr. Ross, Eastern 

(No. 1942/5/52. Secret) Jedda, 

23rd July, 1952. 
In your letter ES 1942/4 of 14th July 
you asked for my views on whether the 
Amir Saud is likely to inherit any or all 


Department. (Received 30th July) 

of his father's animosity against the Hashe- 
mites. 

2. In paragraphs 5 and 6 of his letter 
1942/2/52 of 6th April to Bowker the 
ambassador expressed the view that the 
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Amir Saud was likely to be guided by the 
same star of self-interest that his father’s 
policy had always followed; and that the 
frontier question had ceased to be a personal 
dispute and become a matter of national 
prestige. I think that Saudi policy towards 
the Hashemites may be described in similar 
terms, and I do not therefore expect the 
Amir Saud to introduce any personal change 
in that policy when he ascends the throne. 

3. I think it fair to sav that even Ibn Saud 
has never allowed his natural belligerency 
and personal dislike of the Hashemites and 
their minions such as Nuri, to lead him into 
an inflexible policy of antagonism towards 
Jordan and Iraq, when his clear self-interest 
in having peaceful relations with his 
Northern neighbours has dictated otherwise 
and no loss of face was involved. As you 
know he very quickly established a detente 
with Jordan when circumstances permitted. 
If circumstances arise which might enable 
the Saudis similarly to improve their rela¬ 
tions with Iraq, without losing face, I should 
expect them to seize the opportunity 
whether Ibn Saud or the Amir Saud were 
then on the throne—with the one reservation 
that, under the Amir Saud, such a move 
would carry less authority and be less sure¬ 
footed than if Ibn Saud were behind it. The 
Saudis, who have a guilty conscience over 


the Hejaz, are well aware of the superiority 
of the Iraqi armed forces over theirs, and 
they are equally aware that Iraqi oil produc¬ 
tion and revenues may soon become as 
important as those of Saudi Arabia. The 
resultant fears and suspicions, exacerbated 
by the ingrained Saudi-Hashemite distrust 
are, to my mind, the factors which will con¬ 
tinue to determine Saudi policy towards 
Iraq, rather than any personal animosity 
the Amir Saud may inherit from his father. 
The story of Hashemite perfidy and irre- 
dentism will doubtless live on in Riyadh 
for many generations; but, in any case, new 
personalities and fading memories (and such 
previously important factors as the settle¬ 
ment of the frontier tribes) on the Saudi 
side, are not, of themselves, likely to 
produce any immediate change in Saudi- 
Hashemite relations. If of course when the 
Regent and Nuri leave the Iraqi scene, 
Iraqi policy were to become more flexible 
vis-a-vis the other Arab States a rapproche¬ 
ment between the two countries might be 
easier to achieve as part of a general 
strengthening of Arab co-operation as a 
whole. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Rapp, 
Hav, and Beeley. 

D. M. H. RICHES. 


WU 1198/230 No. 15 

UNITED KINGDOM DEFENCE OBLIGATIONS TO COUNTRIES IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST AREA—AND RECIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS 
OF COUNTRIES IN THE AREA TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The defence obligations of the United 
Kingdom in the Middle East derive from— 

(A) Our treaty engagements with Turkey, 
Egypt, Iraq and Jordan. 

(B) The Tripartite Declaration of 1950, 
which only applies to aggression by 
one Middle East State against 
another. 

(C) The existence of a number of United 
Kingdom dependencies in the area. 

(A)—(i) Turkey 

Apart from mutual obligations under the 
North Atiantic Treaty, we are still bound 
by the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance of 19th October, 1939. 

This contains a general undertaking by 
France and Britain that, “ in the event of 
Turkey being involved in hostilities with a 
European Power in consequence of aggres¬ 


sion by that Power against Turkey, France 
and the United Kingdom will co-operate 
effectively with Turkey and will lend her all 
aid and assistance in their power ” (article 1). 

There is no such reciprocal undertaking 
by Turkey. 

There is, however, a reciprocal under¬ 
taking between France and the United King¬ 
dom on the one hand and Turkey on the 
other that, in the event of aggression by a 
European Power leading to war in the 
Mediterranean area in which either party 
is involved, the other party will “ co-operate 
effectively .... and lend all aid and assis¬ 
tance ” in its power (article 2). 

It should be noted that the phrase “ all 
aid and assistance in their/her power ” that 
appears in articles 1 and 2 does not neces¬ 
sarily imply armed intervention on behalf 
of the other signatory(ies). When the United 
Kingdom and France were involved in a war 
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in the Mediterranean with Germany and 
Italy, no military assistance was given to 
them by Turkey, who remained neutral until 
she joined the Allies in February 1945. 

Turkey also undertakes that “ in the event 
of France and the United Kingdom being 
involved in hostilities with a European 
Power in consequence of aggression com¬ 
mitted by that Power against either of those 
States ” without the provisions of article 2 
being applicable ( i.e .. outside the Mediter¬ 
ranean area) Turkey will consult with 
France and the United Kingdom and will 
observe at least a benevolent neutrality 
towards them (article 4). 

There is also an obligation (article 5) 
between the parties to consult in the case of 
aggression by— 

(a) a European Power against another 

European State which the Govern¬ 
ment of one of the parties had 
undertaken to assist in resisting such 
aggression; or 

( b ) aggression by a European Power 
which, while directed against another 
European State, constitutes, in the 
opinion of one of the parties, a 
menace to its own security. 

These provisions are subject to a reserva¬ 
tion (Protocol No. 2 to the treaty) that “ the 
obligations undertaken by Turkey in virtue 
of the above-mentioned treaty cannot com¬ 
pel that country to take action having as its 
effect or involving as its consequence entry 
into armed conflict with the Soviet Union.” 
Thus in theory, in the event of Soviet aggres¬ 
sion, the whole treaty could be meaningless 
if Turkey chose to make it so. But this 
protocol does not, of course, affect her obli¬ 
gations under the North Atlantic Treaty, to 
which Turkey acceded in 1951. 

The treaty came into force on 16th 
November, 1939. It is concluded for fifteen 
years: if none of the parties has notified 
the two others of its intention to terminate 
it six months before the expiration of this 
period, the treaty will be renewed by tacit 
consent for a further period of five years, 
and so on (article 9). 

(ii) Egypt 

(Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance of 

16th August, 1936. and Agreed Minute of 

the same date.) 

For the reasons explained below it is 
questionable if Her Majesty’s Government 
have now any obligations under the treaty, 
but the position is rather that they claim and 
have rights under it. 


The treaty provides (article 7) that should 
either of the parties become engaged in war 
the other party “ will.... immediately come 
to his aid in the capacity of an ally.” 

It is stipulated further that “ the aid of 
His Majesty the King of Egypt in the event 
of war, imminent menace of war or appre¬ 
hended international emergency will consist 
in furnishing .... on Egyptian territory 
all the facilities and assistance in his power, 
including the use of his ports, aerodromes and 
means of communication.” It is also made 
clear in the subsequent Agreed Minute that 
the facilities to be provided by the United 
Kingdom to Egypt under article 7 “ include 
the sending of British forces or reinforce¬ 
ments in the eventualities specified in 
article 7." Article 6 of the treaty and the 
Agreed Minute also provide for mutual con¬ 
sultation in the case of a risk of a rupture 
with a third State or of an apprehended 
international emergency. 

The treaty provides (article 16) that, at 
any time after a period of twenty years from 
its coming into force (22nd December, 1936), 
the parties will, at the request of either of 
them, enter into negotiations for revision of 
its terms. With the consent of both parties 
negotiations with a view to revision may be 
begun any time after a period of ten years. 

His late Majesty’s Government agreed, in 
response to an Egyptian request in Decem¬ 
ber, 1945, to open negotiations for its 
revision. In 1946 it was agreed between 
Sidky Pasha and Mr. Bevin that all British 
troops should be evacuated within a period 
of under three years and that a joint Anglo- 
Egyptian Defence Board should be set up to 
study the defence of Egypt; but the agree¬ 
ment was never ratified by the Egyptian 
Parliament, mainly because of a difference 
of opinion which arose between the Egyp¬ 
tian Government and His late Majesty’s 
Government about the interpretation of a 
key clause in the protocol relating to the 
Sudan. 

After further negotiations for treaty 
revision had proved unsuccessful, the Egyp¬ 
tian Government in October 1951 purported 
to abrogate the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
1936. His late Majesty’s Government im¬ 
mediately announced their view that the 
action of the Egyptian Government was 
illegal and without validity, since the 1936 
Treaty contains no provision for unilateral 
denunciation at any time, and Her Majesty’s 
Government therefore regard the treaty as 
remaining in force. 

At the time when the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment “abrogated” the 1936Treaty,proposals 
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were being prepared by His late Majesty’s 
Government, together with the Governments 
of the United States, France and Turkey, the 
effect of which would be to replace the 
British command in Egypt by an Allied com¬ 
mand in which Egypt herself should be an 
equal partner. Proposals to this effect, in 
which His late Majesty's Government offered 
to agree to the supersession of the 1936 
Treaty if Egypt were prepared to co-operate 
fully in the Allied Command organisation, 
were put to the Egyptian Government on 
13th October. 1951, and rejected by them. 
That offer remains open {vide the Secretary 
of State’s statement in the House of Com¬ 
mons of 5th February, 1952). 

(iii) Iraq 

(Anglo-lraqi Treaty of Alliance of 

30th June, 1930; came into force on 

3rd October, 1932.) 

The Treaty with Iraq follows similar lines 
to that with Egypt. 

Article 3 provides for consultation in case 
of a risk of a rupture between Iraq and a 
third State. Article 4 provides that, if either 
of the parties become engaged in war. the 
other party “ will .... immediately come 
to his aid in the capacity of an ally " and 
that “ in the event of an imminent menace 
of war ” the parties “ will immediately 
concert together the necessary measures of 
defence.” 

The aid to be afforded by His Majesty the 
King of Iraq in the event of war or the 
imminent menace of war “ will consist in 
furnishing .... on Iraqi territory all facilities 
and assistance in his power, including the 
use of railways, rivers, ports, aerodromes 
and means of communication.” Under 
article 5 His Majesty the King of Iraq 
agrees to provide air bases at or near Basra, 
and another west of the Euphrates for the 
use of His Britannic Majesty as long as the 
treaty remains in force. 

The treaty remains in force for a period 
of 25 years from 3rd October, 1932, when it 
came into force. Any time after twenty 
years from the date of its coming into force 
the parties will conclude a new treaty at 
the request of either Government. 

(iv) Jordan 

(Anglo-Transjordan Treaty of Alliance 

of 15th March, 1948.) 

The treaty provides in article 2 for consul¬ 
tation in case of a risk of rupture between 
either party and a third State and in article 3 
that, should either party become engaged in 
war. the other party “ will .... immediately 


come to his aid as a measure of collective 
defence,” subject to either party's rights and 
obligations under the United Nations 
Charter and other existing agreements (the 
latter specifically including the Covenant of 
the Arab League), and that “ in the event 
of an imminent menace of hostilities ” the 
parties “ will immediately concert together 
the necessary measure of defence.” 

Article 1 of the annex to the treaty 
stipulates that “ in the event of either High 
Contracting Party becoming engaged in war, 
or of a menace of hostilities, each High Con¬ 
tracting Party will invite the other to bring 
to his territory or territory controlled by him 
the necessary forces of all arms. Each will 
furnish to the other all the facilities and 
assistance in his power, including the use of 
all means and lines of communication ....” 

The annex to the treaty provides for the 
United Kingdom’s subsidy for the Arab 
Legion, the strength of which is approxi¬ 
mately a division; and for the maintenance 
by Jordan (with the United Kingdom’s help) 
and the use by the United Kingdom of 
means of communication in Jordan, in¬ 
cluding the stationing of R.A.F. units at two 
airfields. 

The treaty entered into force on 30th 
April, 1948, and remains in force for a period 
of twenty years. At any time after fifteen 
years from the date of its coming into force, 
the parties will negotiate a revised treaty at 
the request of either of them (the fifteen-year 
period shall be reduced if a complete system 
of security agreements under article 43 of 
the United Nations Charter is concluded 
before the end of this period). After twenty 
years if the present treaty has not been 
revised it remains in force until the expiry 
of one year after either party has given 
notice of termination. 

(B) Tripartite Declaration of 1950 (Annex A) 

In May 1950 the United Kingdom, France 
and the United States made a joint statement 
reiterating their statements of 1949 in the 
Security Council, in which they declared 
their opposition to the development of an 
arms race between the Arab States and 
Israel; but recognised that those States 
needed to maintain a certain level of armed 
forces for purposes of internal security and 
legitimate self-defence and to permit them 
to play their part in the defence of the area 
as a whole. Applications for arms and war 
material would be considered in the light 
of these principles. The statement con¬ 
tinued that assurances had been received 
from all the States in question to which arms 
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may be supplied that they did not intend 
to commit aggression against any other 
State. The final passage in this statement 
is that “ the three Governments, should they 
find that any of these States was preparing 
to violate frontiers or armistice lines, would, 
consistently with their obligations as mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations, immediately 
take action, both within and outside the 
United Nations, to prevent such violation.” 

Thus, if, e.g., Syria were to attack Israel 
(or vice versa ) all three Governments would, 
in accordance with their undertaking, be 
expected to take action (including armed 
intervention, if necessary) to prevent it. 

(C) United Kingdom Dependencies 

There are a number of United Kingdom 
dependencies in the Arabian Peninsula, 
including the Aden Colony and Protectorate 
and the British-Protected States of Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Qatar and Trucial Oman. In the 
case of territories under United Kingdom 
protection we accept that our position as 
protecting Power implies responsibility for 
protecting them against external aggression 
in the same manner as any other United 
Kingdom territory. In the case of certain 
of the territories (Bahrain and Qatar) explicit 
undertakings have been given. 

Western Organisations Department, 

Foreign Office, 

29th August, 1952. 


Annex A to No. 82 

Joint Statement by the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, France and the United 
States, 25th May, 1950 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, 
France and the United States, having 
had occasion during the recent Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting in London to review 
certain questions affecting the peace and 


stability of the Arab States and Israel, and 
particularly that of the supply of arms and 
war material to these States, have resolved 
to make the following statement: — 

1. The three Governments recognise 
that the Arab States and Israel all need to 
maintain a certain level of armed forces 
for the purposes of assuring their internal 
security and their legitimate self-defence 
and to permit them to play their part in 
the defence of the area as a whole. All 
applications for arms or war material 
for these countries will be considered in 
the light of these principles. In this con¬ 
nexion the three Governments wish to 
recall and reaffirm the terms of the state¬ 
ments made by their representatives on 
the Security Council on 4th August, 1949, 
in which they declared their opposition 
to the development of an arms race be¬ 
tween the Arab States and Israel. 

2. The three Governments declare that 
assurances have been received from all the 
States in question to which they permit 
arms to be supplied from their countries 
that the purchasing State does not intend 
to undertake any act of aggression against 
any other State. Similar assurances will 
be requested from any other States in the 
area to which they permit arms to be sup¬ 
plied in the future. 

3. The three Governments take this 
opportunity of declaring their deep 
interest in and their desire to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of peace 
and stability in the area and their un¬ 
alterable opposition to the use of force 
or threat of force between any of the 
States in that area. The three Govern¬ 
ments, should they find that any of these 
States was preparing to violate frontiers 
or armistice lines, would, consistently with 
their obligations as members of the United 
Nations, immediately take action, both 
within and outside the United Nations, 
to prevent such violation. 


E 1071/46 No. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

Sir T. Rapp to Mr. Eden. 
British Middle 

(No. 40. Confidential) East Office, 

Sir, 7th October, 1952. 

The recent meetings of the Arab League 
in Cairo have seen considerable changes in 
the League and, I think, some changes in its 
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IN THE ARAB LEAGUE 

(Received 15th October) 

attitude to the problems facing it. As the 
few matters of urgency which emerged from 
these deliberations had been reported 
separately by Her Majesty's Ambassador in 
Cairo, I have deferred this report on the 
meetings as a whole until I had had an 
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opportunity of meeting the new secretary- 
general of the League, Abdel Khalek 
Hassouna, and had discussed League affairs 
with him and his deputy. This I was able 
to do on 1st October, and in the following 
paragraphs I have the honour to submit to 
you my impressions on recent developments 
in the League and the courses it may 
possibly adopt from now on. 

2. Despite the undoubted fact that the 
Arab League is the symbol of certain very 
real bonds and aspirations, it has hitherto 
counted for little in the thinking of its mem¬ 
ber Governments or the peoples they repre¬ 
sent. For some Middle East Governments 
it has been an instrument through which 
their dynastic and political opponents could 
be thwarted; for others it has been a con¬ 
venient shelf on which to deposit individual 
responsibility for Middle East affairs and so 
take refuge from the necessity of making 
and answering for individual decisions. To 
the average national of a Middle East 
country it has scarcely existed and has com¬ 
manded neither respect nor allegiance, 
despite the payment of lip-service by poli¬ 
ticians and the press. It was both personi¬ 
fied and led in its vagaries by Abdurrahman 
Azzam, a man of genuine nationalist con¬ 
victions and supreme irresponsibility, an 
engaging character who sought to be all 
things to all men but above all to his own 
country, Egypt, whose Government had 
arranged his appointment, and whose selfish 
interests, even in small matters, were never 
far from the forefront of his mind. 

3. By the early part of 1952 the League, 
the formation of which His late Majesty’s 
Government of the day had encouraged and 
which had at its inception aroused some 
hopes, had sunk to its lowest ebb. The 
selfishness, mutual antagonisms and sus¬ 
picions, and unwillingness to accept indi¬ 
vidual responsibility which its constituent 
Government brought to its deliberations; 
the personality of its secretary-general; its 
failure to achieve anything positive whether 
for the Arabs or for anyone else; and, above 
all, its failure in the Palestine affair, had 
disappointed the outside world and dis¬ 
gusted most of those Arabs who took the 
trouble to follow the course of its activities. 
When the Arab League Council met in 
March, the then Egyptian Government took 
steps to ensure that its meeting was purely 
formal and was adjourned with the mini¬ 
mum of delay; so far had its reputation 
sunk that this cavalier treatment and the 
postponement of further deliberations until 
the autumn excited little comment and less 
recrimination. 


4. The preparatory period before the 
recent sessions coincided with the first 
phase of the Egyptian revolution of 23rd 
July, during which time Egypt, with a 
civilian Prime Minister and a military dicta¬ 
tor, had entered on a drastic house-cleaning. 
That Azzam’s stock was falling became 
evident from attacks made on him in the 
press of Arab countries and even to some 
extent in the Egyptian press. I learned 
subsequently that the Egyptian Higher Mili¬ 
tary Committee had already decided on his 
removal, though not on its timing, when he 
published one of his irresponsible press 
articles a few days before the opening meet¬ 
ing in Cairo. The Higher Military Com¬ 
mittee then decided to get rid of him with¬ 
out delay and took the unusual course of 
telephoning him at a dinner-party which he 
was attending at the house of the United 
States Ambassador, saying that if he did not 
resign by 11 p.m. that night the press would 
open a full-scale attack on him the following 
morning. He left the party in a chastened 
mood at 10-20 p.m. to write out his resigna¬ 
tion, and then left Cairo for Alexandria, 
either on his own volition or at a hint from 
others, so as to be out of the way when the 
League Council and its associated commit¬ 
tees met. It is possible that the Higher Mili¬ 
tary Committee acted thus swiftly in order 
to forestall the Iraqis when they realised 
that the latter were also determined on 
Azzam's removal. Informed opinion in 
Cairo maintains, however, that Azzam’s 
departure was part of the general purge of 
the old guard in Egyptian politics and of 
those regarded as “ King’s men.” Azzam 
at present retains his Egyptian personal 
rank of ambassador, but he is not expected 
to keep this for long. 

5. The post of secretary-general was 
immediately offered to Abdul Khalek 
Hassouna (Pasha), who has been Foreign 
Minister under Hilaly in recent Govern¬ 
ments, and there was a slight hiatus while 
his obvious reluctance was overcome. He 
has himself told me that his present appoint¬ 
ment is not altogether agreeable to him but 
that it had been represented to him that it 
was his duty to accept it. He admitted to 
me by implication that he knew little of the 
workings of the League and said that he 
proposed to spend the forthcoming months 
making himself conversant with his new 
functions and the problems with which he 
would have to deal. In our conversation 
he was clearly feeling his way and was inevi¬ 
tably non-committal in his remarks. 

6. My immediate concern in my conver¬ 
sation with Hassouna was to find out 
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whether the League proposed to raise the 
Palestine question at the forthcoming 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
and, if so, in what form. From my conver¬ 
sations with the secretary-general and his 
assistant, and from the conversations which 
Mr. Evans, oriental counsellor at Cairo, has 
had with several of the delegates from other 
Arab countries, it became obvious that, 
while the Palestine question dominated the 
discussions of the League, no firm decisions 
were taken on tactics to be followed when 
the General Assembly meets. It was, how¬ 
ever, decided to place the question of the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission on the 
agenda and the Arab States may well seek 
the commission’s abolition. Almost any¬ 
thing with which the United Nations are 
concerned in Palestine could obviously be 
raised under this head, but delegates and 
others were evasive about the line which 
would be taken on specific issues. The 
status of Jerusalem, for example, might be 
raised en passant but not as an issue. 
U.N.R.W.A. was condemned by all and will 
certainly come under attack at the General 
Assembly. As I have reported separately, 
however, I have not discovered how the 
attack will be mounted and must assume 
that the most probable line will be to assail 
U.N.R.W.A. when its annual report and 
budget come up for discussion. Under the 
heading of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission I assume that the promised 
Arab attack on General Riley will be made, 
but those questioned on this point were 
evasive. 

7. As regards the resettlement of the 
refugees, the Arab States in January 
accepted the principle of resettlement out¬ 
side Palestine, but their acceptance is in 
practice still hedged with reservations inas¬ 
much as maximum resettlement on the 
west bank is still considered the prerequisite 
for settlement outside the borders of manda¬ 
tory Palestine. A member of my staff has, 
in this context, told the assistant secretary- 
general that the Arab States were over- 
optimistic in thinking that the resettlement 
of substantial numbers on the west bank 
was possible; the land there, and for that 
matter in the rest of Jordan, was largely 
poor and overcrowded and if the economic 
refugees were to be rehabilitated that would 
absorb much of the region’s limited 
resources. Dr. Shukeiry seemed unwilling 
to concede this; he had evidently little 
knowledge of the economic refugees and 
referred vaguely to industrialisation in 
terms that showed he had no idea of the 
technical realities involved but was merely 


using a stock phrase. (It seems to me that 
to instil some hard thinking in this con- 
nexioa both into the Arab League and into 
the deliberations of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations it would be useful if 
some report such as Mr. Walmsley’s on the 
condition of the economic refugees could, as 
I have already suggested, be published with 
little delay.) Dr. Shukeiry went on to say 
that the Syrian Government might accept 
lesettlement in Syria, which would, how¬ 
ever, have to be on the southern marches 
near the Palestine border; the Syrian 
Government would definitely not agree to 
allowing resettlement in the Jezira. That 
Arab progress towards realism in the 
Palestine issue is still all too limited is also 
evident from remarks on similar iines which 
t'ae Lebanese delegate made to Mr. Evans 
(Cairo telegram No. 87 Saving to the 
Foreign Office), and further statements by 
M. Amoun which show that some delegates 
at least still think of using the settlement of 
the refugee problem as a bargaining point 
in connexion with regional defence. 

8. The only other decision of any interest 
in regard to Palestine was that to set up a 
permanent bureau for Palestinian affairs, 
which is, I understand, to be chaired by 
Dr. Shukeiry. If the bureau is set up with¬ 
out delay, and if it is staffed with reasonably 
competent people and maintains constant 
contact with Palestine rather than sitting 
continually in Cairo it may serve to keep 
the human realities of the refugee problem 
before the Arab Governments; it must not 
be forgotten that in present circumstances 
most Arab Governments have had no more 
actual contact with the refugee problem 
than any Western Government and con¬ 
siderably less than have Her Majesty's 
Government and the United States 
Government through participation in the 
various organisations in the field in and 
around Palestine. 

9. A final point about the Palestine ques¬ 
tion is that although the “ All Palestine 
Government ” was represented at the meet¬ 
ing by its head, Ahmed Hilmv, this appears 
to have been a purely formal gesture which 
no member of the League thought it worth 
while specifically to support or to oppose. 
It would seem that the “All Palestine Gov¬ 
ernment” is now regarded as an historical 
relic which no one will bother to extinguish 
but is quite without importance. Evidence 
of this was found in my conversation with 
Dr. Shukeiry when I sounded him on the 
possibility of any desire to establish an 
independent Arab State in Palestine. He re¬ 
acted most strongly, saying that there could 
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be no question of an independent Arab 
Palestine; it was an integral part of Jordan 
and to suggest its separation would be un¬ 
realistic and stupid. 

10. Before the meetings took place the 
Iraqi Government, as you will have seen 
elsewhere, made it clear that they wished to 
postpone discussion of the Arab League 
Collective Security Pact until after the Iraqi 
elections in November at least. This must 
have suited General Neguib’s book, as the 
present Egyptian Government have too 
much on their hands in their own country 
to take on international issues of a possibly 
contentious nature. Discussion of the 
Collective Security Pact, and what is to be 
done about putting it into effect, has, there¬ 
fore, been postponed until March, when 
economic and political issues will also be 
examined. Similarly, the question of the 
establishment of a Middle East Defence 
Organisation was not raised while the 
Council and committees were formally in 
session. 

11. It would be misleading to suggest 
that in present circumstances in the Middle 
East any dramatic improvement in the 
character or activities of the Arab League 
can be expected. Nevertheless, I was im¬ 
pressed by what seemed to be a new spirit in 
the Arab League, and a member of my staff 
was impressed, too, by finding all officials 
present in the offices, which are usually 
characterised by their absence. Similarly, 
it. would be misleading to think that the 
schisms which have been the prime reasons 
for the ineffectiveness of the League have 
been healed. Many of those schisms are, 
however, fast losing their raison d’etre and, 
if dissensions in the Arab world are reduced, 
the League must inevitably benefit. The 
death of King Abdullah eighteen months 
ago and the fall of King Farouk have 
removed a major dynastic irritant in Arab 
affairs and, as no one wishes to make the 
infant King of Egypt Caliph of Islam, a 
subsidiary issue stemming from dynastic 
preoccupations has disappeared also. It is 
true that Ibn Saud and the Syrians maintain 
their anti-Hashemite axis. They can, how¬ 
ever, no longer count on the selfish 
collaboration of the King of Egypt, and 
Fadhil Jamali, the Iraqi Foreign Minister, 
informed Mr. Evans that he had taken the 
opportunity of an informal dinner to tell the 
Emir Faisal that it was time that the 
Hashemite bogey, which no longer had any 
substance, whatever His Royal Highness 
might maintain, was finally laid to rest. He 
claimed that he went on to tell Faisal that 
the natural division of the Arab world was 


between the Peninsula, Egypt and the 
countries which compose the Fertile 
Crescent. The reference to the latter is 
interesting in its political and economic im¬ 
plications, but 1 have no evidence that any 
schemes for federation or closer economic 
ties were discussed. Closer economic links 
between the Arab countries, however, may 
well come up for discussion in March. 

12. Despite the improbability of any 
dramatic improvement, however, it is note¬ 
worthy that this meeting of the Arab 
League, in fact, achieved more of a practical 
nature with less fuss than, so far as I 
can recollect, on any previous occasion. 
Discussions appear to have been restrained 
and serious, and it is noteworthy that from 
no quarter did there emerge any of those 
tendentious and politically regrettable state¬ 
ments which had marred the proceedings of 
the majority of previous meetings. In par¬ 
ticular the League approved three agree¬ 
ments which had, I believe, long been 
pigeon-holed in the Legal Committee; one 
covering extradition arrangements between 
the Arab countries (it remains to be seen 
how this will function, in view of Arab views 
on the right of sanctuary); one regarding the 
execution of legal judgments delivered by 
the courts in one Arab country through the 
courts of another; and one concerning the 
service of legal documents in other Arab 
countries. In addition, apparently as a 
result of the better feeling arising from the 
removal of Azzam from the secretary- 
generalship, Iraq has at last settled her long- 
outstanding arrears of contributions to the 
League, although she still demands an 
accounting for sums handled by the Secre¬ 
tariat-General in past years. To this extent, 
at least, the session just ended gives promise 
of more useful and responsible deliberations 
and decisions in the future. 

13. In conclusion it is interesting to specu¬ 
late on changes in the balance of power in 
the Arab world, which seem to have been 
reflected in the League Council’s delibera¬ 
tions and which, we might without undue 
optimism hope, may lead to some improve¬ 
ment in inter-Arab relations. Largely in 
consequence of the Egyptian revolution, the 
Egyptian and Iraqi delegations seem to have 
worked in amity and to have seen eye to 
eye on most issues. Correspondingly, the 
Saudi Arabians no longer had Farouk to 
rely on in any anti-Hashemite machinations 
they may have contemplated; their ill- 
advised intervention on behalf of Azzam 
failed completely and their presence at the 
proceedings as a whole seems thereafter to 

have been mainlv decorative. With the 
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departure of Farouk, moreover, it was 
generally accepted that the Arab League in 
such matters as defence must in future be a 
league of equals and must not defer to 
Egypt. Indeed, it seems possible that Egypt 
will no longer occupy the predominant 
position unless she takes the lead in such 
matters as Middle East defence arrange¬ 
ments and thereby leaves the other States 
the alternatives of being equally co-opera¬ 
tive or of following in her train. No fore¬ 
cast in this respect can be made with any 
confidence at this stage; but by next March, 
when Neguib, if he is still on the scene, will 
have consolidated his position and Iraq will, 
it is to be hoped, have passed safely through 


her election period, the League countries 
and the League Council as such may feel 
capable of taking some constructive steps in 
Middle East Affairs. If so, it will be the 
first time that such a thing has happened 
since the League was formed. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Ankara, 
Amman, Bagdad, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, 
Jedda, Paris, Tel Aviv and Washington, and 
in Libya (at both Benghazi and Tripoli), to 
the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf 
and to the head of the United Kingdom 
delegation. New York. 

I have. &c. 

T. C. RAPP 


EY 1051/8 No. 17 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE SYRIAN AMBASSADOR 

Anglo-Syrian Relations 

Mr. Eden to Mr. Montagu-Pollock (Damascus) 


(No. 137. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 28th October, 1952. 

The Syrian Ambassador came to see me 
for his first interview this afternoon. This 
turned out to be of more than ordinary 
interest. Without any encouragement from 
me. he soon departed from the ordinary 
generalities of these courtesy calls and 
embarked on a message from Colonel 
Shishakli. He said that he had been charged 
to tell me that his Government desired the 
closest possible relations with Her Majesty’s 
Government. They had not forgotten the 
part that Britain had played in the libera¬ 
tion of Syria (I tried to look non-committal 
at this), nor the encouragement I had given 
to the Arab League in the earlier years. 
Admittedly there had been a difficult period. 
At the same time his country were prepared 
to be a loyal friend of ours if we so desired 
it In fact, he had been charged by Colonel 
Shishakli to tell me that if we wished to 
make an alliance with Syria or any other 
arrangement of that kind, the Syrians were 
prepared to co-operate. 

2. In the course of further discussion, I 
gathered that the sale of jet aircraft had 
apparently made a considerable impression. 
In addition, the Syrians appeared to have 
been impressed by the Turkish visit and the 
close relations which this revealed. At one 
time the Ambassador referred to MEDO, 
a topic which I had not raised. He asked 


when were we going to approach the Arabs 
about this and why we had not done so 
before getting our plans complete. I said 
that we had not got our plans complete. 
M. Faiz El-Khouri then asked what the 
Turkish Prime Minister meant by saying 
that we hoped the Arabs would come in but 
that we were going ahead anyway with our 
scheme. I said that this was true as a state¬ 
ment of where we stood, but in fact the 
details had not been worked out, and far 
from wishing to slight the Arab States by 
going too far ahead without them we had 
been carefully considering how to approach 
them in such a way as not to embarrass 
them. What we wanted to avoid above all 
was a refusal and the taking up of positions 
on both sides. The Ambassador said he 
fully understood this and thought we were 
quite right not to rush matters or handle 
them in the way we did last time when we 
appeared to present the Arab States with a 
fait accompli. 

3. I said that there were other difficulties. 
1 was not sure that this was the right 
moment to open discussions with Egypt and 
Iraq was in the throes of elections. But 1 
asked the Ambassador to accept the fact 
that we would welcome Arab participation 
in MEDO and welcome suggestions as to 
how the matter could best be handled. This 
was precisely what we had discussed with the 
Turks. The Ambassador agreed it was no 
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doubt quite right to discuss these matters with 
the Turks, but why not with the Arabs also? 
No doubt we riehtlv regarded the Turks as 
reliable allies. But they had had a thousand 
million dollars of economic aid from the 
United States. Syria would certainly like 
to be a good ally, too. I said that we would 
gladly welcome this, but I had not 
a thousand million dollars. The Ambassa¬ 
dor laughed at this. At the same time, he 
continued, if we thought of bringing the 
Arab States into MEDO, they would wel¬ 
come discussions upon such matters as 
equipment and the plans which had to be 
prepared. The Ambassador’s general atti¬ 
tude to Turkey was, I thought, unenthusi- 
astic, though he admitted that their relations 
were now satisfactory, but the word 
44 Alexandretta ” did slip out. 

4. At this point I had to tell the Ambassa¬ 
dor that T must leave him to vote at 
the House of Commons, but that we 
would resume our discussions at an early 
date. 


5. It seemed to me pretty clear that the 
Ambassador had had a definite message 
fiom Colonel Shishakli to raise these matters 
with me, and at one time in the conversa¬ 
tion when I was speaking of Egypt, his 
Excellency expressed the confident hope 
that we should find the new regime there 
more realistic. Syria was anti-Communist, 
not because she wanted to be our friend but 
because the people were so in their religious 
faith. Syria, he knew, had need of us and 
knew that we could be good friends to 
them; though it might be impertinent to say 
that we had need of Syria, he thought per¬ 
haps I would not mind if he put it this 
way—that even Syria might be able to help 
us a little with the Arab World. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Washington, 
Paris, Cairo, Ankara, Amman, Bagdad, 
Beirut, Tel-Aviv, Jedda and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office at Faiyid. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


JE 1024/3 G No. 18 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN PROBLEMS 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 349. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 31st October, 1952. 

Since my despatch No. 65 of 20th 
February describing the lines upon which 
I should wish to see defence negotiations 
with the Egyptian Government proceed, 
new factors have emerged and others have 
come into greater prominence. I have 
studied with interest the appreciation of the 
situation in Egypt prepared by members 
of your Excellency’s staff together with 
members of the United States Embassy in 
Cairo enclosed with your despatch No. 211 
of 20th September, and also the views ex¬ 
pressed in your despatch No. 213 of 
25th September. 

2. I am impressed with the need for 
joining with the United States in general 
support for the new Egyptian regime. The 
Egyptian Prime Minister’s record, and those 
of his associates, contain, it is true, a num¬ 
ber of disquieting features and there seems a 
real danger of extremist anti-foreign 
elements in the regime gaining the upper 
hand. Nevertheless General Neguib him¬ 
self has shown a certain degree of modera¬ 


tion and a greater sense of reality than 
previous Egyptian Prime Ministers. While 
I do not expect the new Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment to show any marked friendliness 
towards us, they do seem to be approaching 
Anglo-Egyptian problems in a more prac¬ 
tical way and this is at last beginning to 
show results. 

3. The new regime in Egypt is not, 
however, the only change influencing our 
attitude to Egypt on defence problems. 
Other major factors are: — 

(a) the entry of Turkey into the Middle 

Eastern picture as a firm ally; 

( b ) the possibility that financial con¬ 
siderations may make necessary the 
reduction of the forces which we 
are able to maintain in the Middle 
East in peacetime; and that the 
forces deployed in the Middle East 
in the first six months of war may 
be smaller than previously en¬ 
visaged ; 

(c) the steps taken towards the setting up 

of a Middle East Defence Organisa¬ 
tion : this is now designed in the 
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first instance as a planning organisa¬ 
tion and references in my despatch 
No. 65 to a Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander and a Middle East Com¬ 
mand are therefore no longer 
appropriate. If, however, further 
progress is to be made with setting 
up an organisation on these lines, 
tne solution of Anglo-Egyptian prob¬ 
lems should fit in with the form of 
the Organisation. 

4. These considerations, and particularly 
(a) and ( b ) above, have made it necessary 
to review in detail our whole strategy in 
the Middle East. This review is now pro¬ 
ceeding, and it may well emerge that a base 
in Egypt, although desirable, is no longer 
absolutely essential to our interests. Hither¬ 
to the basis of our policy towards Egypt 
has been the advice which we have received 
that it is essential to maintain in peacetime 
the Egypt base if the Middle East is to be 
successfully defended in war. If this advice 
is to be modified—and I must emphasise 
that it has not yet been modified—we may 
find it easier to come to terms with Egypt. 
I should therefore prefer not at this stage 
to embark upon new defence negotiations 
in which, by insisting upon requirements 
for ourselves which are unacceptable to the 
Egyptians, we risk a major breach with 
Egypt and the Arab world, only to discover 
later on that those requirements are no 
longer essential. 

5. General Neguib has not in the past 
displayed any haste to enter into discussions 
with us on defence, and indeed has in¬ 
dicated that he would prefer to deal with 
Egyptian internal problems first. This 
seems sound. It is also desirable to remove 
the Sudan from the front line of out¬ 
standing problems before launching any 
new talks. Nevertheless it seems that we 
may anticipate some approach to us on 
defence by the Egyptian Government in the 
near future and I agree with you that, from 
the point of view of our relations with the 
new Egyptian Government, it is desirable 
not to discourage the Egyptians if they 
suggest making a start. 

6. Although we must at all costs avoid 
arousing fresh suspicion or resentment, it 
is, however, both in our interest and that of 
Egypt that you should seek to defer the 
forcing of an issue in connexion with 
defence negotiations until the review of 
defence policy in the Middle East has been 
completed. The review will be made with 
all possible expedition. 


7. In the meanwhile, we must proceed on 
the assumption that the Egypt base is an 
essentially desirable asset in the defence of 
the Middle East against an aggressor. The 
principles which should for the present con¬ 
tinue to guide you, if you find it necessary 
to talk about defence with the Egyptian 
Government, are as follows: — 

(i) We should not for the moment with¬ 
draw any troops from the Canal 
Zone. But if at some future date 
we do start discussing defence with 
Egypt, we should start withdrawing 
the reinforcements over and above 
the normal garrison as soon as these 
discussions show real progress, 

when we are satisfied that 
Operation Rodeo will no longer be 
required). Moreover we should be 
prepared, as we were last spring, to 
withdraw the mobile land forces 
constituting the normal garrison in 
return for a satisfactory agreement 
with Egypt on the lines set out in 
paragraphs (ii), (iii), (iv) and (v) 
below. It would probably be 
necessary to withdraw these forces 
within one year from the conclusion 
of an agreement with Egypt 
(although I understand that it will 
in any case take eighteen months to 
move General Headquarters; I hope 
therefore that it may be possible to 
make a start with preparations for 
this move in the near future). 

(ii) We should seek to maintain the base 
installations and stores in existence. 
As part of a general settlement, and 
once we were assured of genuine 
Egyptian co-operation, we could 
agree to place responsibility for 
guarding the base on the Egyptian 
authorities. A joint Anglo-Egyptian 
Board could be set up as a co¬ 
ordinating authority to resolve the 
various problems of administrative 
control. The installations and stores 
which are an essential part of the 
maintenance of British forces should 
remain in the ownership and under 
the control of Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment; 

(iii) We should agree to set up 
an Anglo-Egyptian air defence 
organisation. This should if pos¬ 
sible include British units. It is 
essential that the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment should recognise that if we are 
to keep British fighter squadrons in 
Egypt we must be allowed to retain 
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the necessary British personnel for 
their maintenance; 

(iv) Egypt should agree to give us and 
our Allies associated with us in the 
Middle East Defence Organisation 
full military facilities in time of war 
or imminent menace of war; 

(v) Any new agreement with Egypt 
should be regarded as superseding 
the 1936 Treaty. 

8. Further instructions will follow as 
soon as our studies are complete. 


9. I am sending copies of this despatch 
for information to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office, to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Washington, Paris and 
Ankara, and to the United Kingdom 
Representative on the Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

I am, &c. 

(For the Secretary of State) 
R. T. D. LEDWARD. 


EQ 1192/20 No. 19 

PROPOSED SUPPLY OF UNITED STATES ARMS TO IRAQ 

Sir O. Franks to the United States State Department ( communicated) 


(No. 526. Secret) Washington, 

7th November, 1952. 

Aide-Memoire 

Her Majesty’s Government thank the 
United States Government for informing 
them in confidence of the decision to 
declare Iraq eligible for cash re-imbursable 
military equipment under paragraph 408(e) 
of the Mutual Defence Act of 1949, (as 
subsequently amended). They have noted 
with satisfaction the two specific qualifica¬ 
tions that aid should be a substitute for 
what cannot be furnished by the United 
Kingdom within a reasonable period of 
time, and that it would in fact be limited to 
modest quantities. 

2. Her Majesty’s Government feel that it 
may be of advantage if they re-state their 
position for the information of the United 
States Government and would be grateful 
if the following considerations could be 
borne in mind: 

(a) The United Kingdom is the tradi¬ 
tional supplier of arms to Iraq. Her 
Majesty’s Government are bound by 
the Anglo-Iraqi treaty to supply arms 
and Iraq is similarly bound to ensure 
that the armament of the Iraqi 
forces shall not differ in type from 
those of Her Majesty's forces. 


(b) It is in the common interest of the 

United Kingdom and Iraq that arms 
bought by Iraq should be for sterling. 
It is also indirectly a United States 
interest to avoid any additional drain 
of dollars from the sterling area. 

(c) More equipment is becoming avail¬ 

able for export from United King¬ 
dom production than was looked for 
when this question was discussed 
early this year and Her Majesty’s 
Government now expect to be able 
to supply the requirements of Iraq 
fairly completely with the exception 
of certain items of which there is a 
general shortage among North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation States 
and which it is therefore assumed the 
United States would hardly wish to 
supply. 

3. The United States Government will 
understand that Her Majesty’s Government 
is for these reasons most anxious that 
supplies provided under this act should be 
kept within very narrow limits. 

4. Her Majesty’s Government would 
accordingly welcome early information of 
any Iraqi applications and would appreciate 
the opportunity to express their view on 
these before a decision is taken, and if 
possible, before submission to the Near 
East Arms Co-ordinating Committee. 
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WK 1052/3 No. 20 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
TURKISH AMBASSADOR ON 8th DECEMBER, 1952 

Middle Eastern Situation 

Mr. Eden to Sir K. Helm (Ankara) 


(No. 243. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 8th December, 1952. 

The Turkish Ambassador came to see me 
to-day and we had some general discussion 
of the Middle Eastern situation. His Excel¬ 
lency said that the position in Iraq was 
steadier for the moment, but none of these 
Middle Eastern Governments, which were 
now all military governments, had any true 
stability. This was a troubling situation. 
His Excellency was concerned with the 
position of General Neguib in Egypt, which 
he said was far from firm. If he might say 
so, as friendly counsel, the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment thought that it would be well if we 
could try to come to an understanding with 
him. for any successor was likely to be 
considerably worse. I said that, as his 
Excellency knew, we were now discussing 
the Sudan with General Neguib. There 
were some important points at issue, but I 
was not without hope that they could be 


resolved. As regards defence, it was 
General Neguib himself who had shown no 
desire to discuss this topic until we had 
made some progress with the Sudan. How¬ 
ever, I should be glad of any help our 
Turkish friends could give to persuade the 
Egyptians to be co-operative in Middle 
Eastern matters. 

2. His Excellency remarked once again 
upon the outstanding success of his Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary’s visit to 
London, and spoke warmly of the satisfac¬ 
tory character of Anglo-Turkish relations at 
this time. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassadors in Paris, 
Bagdad and Cairo, Her Majesty’s Charge 
d'Affaires in Washington, the British Middle 
East Office at Fayid, and to the Governor- 
General, Khartoum. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


JE 1052/459 


No. 21 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Eden to Sir. R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 397. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 22nd December, 1952. 

The Egyptian Ambassador came to see 
me to-day before leaving London to take 
up his new post as Foreign Minister of 
Egypt. In the course of conversation, we 
covered most of the field of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. For ease of reference I list the 
topics we discussed under sub-headings 
below. 

The Sudan 

I told the Ambassador that 1 thought we 
had made considerable progress, and there 
was now a wide area of agreement between 
us. 1 went over the main points, to which 
we for our part attached importance and 


on which we had so far failed to reach 
agreement. These were— 

(a) The Governor-General's special 
responsibility for the South. In 
view of our undertakings and the 
attitude of the South, this responsi¬ 
bility must be unfettered. 

ib) The Governor-General’s freedom to 
exercise his powers in the case of an 
emergency. 

(c) The question of whether the Sudanese 
Parliament should be consulted on 
the establishment and powers of the 
Governor-General’s Commission. 
As to this, I thought that it was 
arguable that the establishment of 
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the Commission was a matter be¬ 
tween the co-domini, but the 
Governor-General felt that it would 
be desirable to consult the Parlia¬ 
ment. 1 shared his view. 

(d) The date of self-determination should 
not be made dependent upon com¬ 
plete Sudanisation. I pointed out 
that in India and Pakistan British 
officials had remained for a con¬ 
siderable period after independence, 
and I thought it likely that a certain 
number of officials would be 
required in the Sudan for a time 
even after independence. 

I added that we had no wish to divide 
the South from the North but we must 
encourage the South to co-operate. We 
were really anxious to reach an agreement 
with Egypt, and I thought that the latest 
reports from Cairo were more encouraging; 
indeed, I hoped very much that as a result 
of the visit which Egyptian members of the 
Government were now paying to the 
Sudan, we should be able to reach agree¬ 
ment. On the other hand I felt that General 
Neguib’s remarks about Egyptian insist¬ 
ence that no change whatever should be 
made in the Egyptian proposals, as reported 
by The Times this morning, were far from 
helpful. 

M. Fawzi took note of the points at 
issue which I had listed, and, as regards 
General Neguib’s remarks to the press, he 
said that he thought that these were for 
internal consumption, and in any case 
might have been misreported. He added 
that he too very much hoped that we should 
soon reach agreement and regretted the 
delay which had already occurred, although 
he realised that these things took time. He 
assured me that the Egyptian Government 
wanted an agreement and were not pre¬ 
pared to look at our differences with a 
microscope. 

M. Fawzi asked me for a note of the 
subjects upon which we had already 
reached agreement with Egypt in our 
discussions on the Sudan, and I promised 
to let him have a list of such matters. 
(This list is attached as an Annex hereto.) 

Defence 

The Egyptian Ambassador said that the 
first thing to decide upon was a schedule 
for the withdrawal of British armed forces. 
Once this was agreed the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment might be able to give an assurance on 
their willingness to co-operate over defence. 
They could not however sign any document 


to this effect until withdrawal had been 
completed. 

I said that our concern was to ensure 
that there should be no vacuum in the 
Middle East. We must plan in advance for 
what was to take the place of our forces if 
they were withdrawn. These plans could 
and should be worked out together with 
the Egyptians. 

M. Fawzi said that it was the Egyptian 
view that Egyptian forces should take over 
responsibility for the defence of Egypt, 
assisted perhaps by British experts for a 
period to be agreed. 

I said that we had no desire to keep in 
the Canal Zone large forces which cost a 
lot of money. What I had in mind when I 
referred to plans about what was to take 
the place of our forces was to agree upon 
the minimum arrangements needed in 
peace-time in order that we should be able 
to put into operation an effective scheme of 
defence in war; we needed therefore to 
discuss together the regional defence 
organisation which we should have to set 
up, and this should be done at the same 
time as we discussed any withdrawal of 
British forces. 

The Ambassador seemed a little doubtful 
about this and said that any such discus¬ 
sions would have to be very informal. 

I asked him his views on air defence for 
Egypt, and he said that some informal 
arrangement might be reached between the 
Egyptian Air Force and the Royal Air 
Force, but any joint Anglo-Egvptian air 
defence organisation would be interpreted 
as a continuation of the present state of 
affairs. 

Finally I said that I would like to draw 
the Ambassador’s attention to the recent 
increase in pilfering which had taken place 
in the Canal Zone, and added that I thought 
the danger of this was that it might lead to 
incidents such as had occurred last 
autumn. This would obviously prejudice 
any chances of a settlement. The Ambas¬ 
sador took note of this and promised to do 
what he could to rectify the present state 
of affairs. 

Economic Situation 

The Ambassador said that as we all knew 
the present Egyptian economic situation 
was very difficult. He wanted to see the 
United Kingdom buying Egyptian cotton. 
He also wanted Egypt not to lose the habit 
of buying goods in the British market. 

I said that we had been giving a lot of 
thought to this problem, which was a most 
difficult one for us. As the Ambassador 
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knew, cotton buying was done now by 
commercial interests; Her Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment just did not have the money 
available for cotton purchases on their own 
account. Nevertheless we were still con¬ 
sidering whether there was anything we 
could do, perhaps in conjunction with the 
United States. 

Arms and Equipment for Egypt 

I said that I was sure that we should be 
able to supply a number of things if 
General Neguib gave us a list of his 
requirements. As regards the jet aircraft 
which we had promised to release, I could 
assure the Ambassador that they had been 
hurried on as rapidly as possible and that 
the Egyptian Government had been very 
favourably treated in this respect. 

The Ambassador mentioned also the 
recent Resolution on Palestine at the 
United Nations and said that he thought 
that a settlement was out of the question 
for a long time at any rate. I said that 1 
feared he was probably right. 

On the subject of Persia the Ambassador 
said that Egypt would be glad to do any¬ 
thing that she could to help a settlement, 
since she felt that the stability of the Middle 
East needed a settlement of the issues be¬ 
tween Persia and the United Kingdom. 

In conclusion the Ambassador said that 
he was sure that the Egyptian Government 
would wish to look at all the questions 
outstanding between us in a realistic way, 
and that, given goodwill (as he was sure 
there was between us) we should be able to 
find solutions without delay. 

1 thanked the Ambassador for what he 
had said and added that I felt sure that he 
would do everything that a man could do 
to achieve satisfactory solutions. We knew 
we could rely upon him to do this, and no 
one could do more. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives at Wash¬ 
ington, Paris and Beirut, to the Governor- 
General at Khartoum and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office at Fayid. 

I am, &c. 

(For the Secretary of State) 
ROGER ALLEN. 


Annex to No. 21 

List of points in connexion with the Sudan 

on which agreement has been reached by 

Her Majesty's Government and the 

Egyptian Government 

(1) The principle that there is to be a 
transitional period of self-government in 
the Sudan followed by self-determination, 
and that in the meantime sovereignty is to 
be kept reserved for the Sudanese. 

(2) That the draft Self-Government 
Statute shall be the basis of self-government 
in the Sudan during the transitional period. 

(3) That the promulgation of the Con¬ 
stitution, and with it the elections for the 
Sudanese Parliament, shall be suspended 
pending discussions between our two 
Governments on constitutional arrange¬ 
ments for the transitional period. 

(4) The establishment of three Commis¬ 
sions—the Electoral Commission, the 
Governor-General’s Commission and a 
Sudanisation Committee. 

(5) That the Governor-General’s Com¬ 
mission to be set up by agreement between 
our two Governments shall be appointed 
by Egyptian decree and that it shall come 
into existence before the Sudanese elections. 

(6) That the Governor-General’s Com¬ 
mission shall function in the manner 
proposed by the Egyptian Government, 
over a wide range of powers reserved to the 
Governor-General in the Self-Government 
Statute, provided that suitable arrange¬ 
ments are made for the Public Service, the 
South, and sudden emergencies. 

(7) That there shall be an increase in the 
number of direct elections, and that if a 
decision cannot be reached between the two 
Governments on any constituency, the 
Electoral Commission shall give a ruling. 

(8) That the Electoral Commission shall 
decide on qualifications for voting in the 
Senate elections. 

(9) The manner of bringing to an end 
the transitional period. 

(10) That the choice to be made by the 
Constituent Assembly shall be between: — 

(a) linking the Sudan with Egypt in any 

form, or 

( b ) choosing complete independence. 


H* 


44702 
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ET 1013/14 No. 22 

PRESENT STATE OF JORDAN AND OF ANGLO-JORDAN RELATIONS 

Mr. Furlonge to Mr. Eden. (Received 31st December) 


(No. 144. Confidential) Amman, 

Sir, 24th December, 1952. 

The forthcoming departure of a Jordan 
financial delegation to London with the 
object, inter alia, of pleading for further 
financial assistance suggests that the present 
moment may be opportune for a general 
review of the present state of Jordan and 
of Anglo-Jordan relations. 

Political 

2. I see no present reason to modify the 
view consistently expressed in my previous 
reports that the internal political situation 
of Jordan remains fundamentally sound. 
There are weaknesses, chief amongst them 
the imperfect assimilation of Arab Pales¬ 
tine and the resentment current amongst 
the inhabitants of the west bank at being 
ruled from Amman by an Administration 
markedly inferior to that to which they had 
become accustomed under the British 
mandate. These sentiments are naturally 
greatly enhanced by the almost desperate 
economic situation, which will be dealt with 
later. There are various subversive ele¬ 
ments, such as adherents of the ex-Mufti, 
groups (such as the Ba'ath Party) who 
favour the union of Jordan with Iraq or 
Syria, and Communists, who are always 
liable to create trouble by exploiting dis¬ 
content. The parliamentary system works 
so badly that the Chamber of Deputies 
creates almost as much trouble as legisla¬ 
tion. But the Jordan people, and especially 
the east-bankers, are relatively easy to 
govern; they are possessed of a natural 
common sense and ability to grasp the 
essentials of a situation which is unusual 
amongst Arabs and was strikingly demon¬ 
strated at the time of the crisis over King 
Talal's abdication. They have also, thanks 
to the prestige which King Abdullah 
established, a loyalty to the throne which 
is likely to constitute an important cohesive 
factor once King Hussein is installed upon 
it. Finally, they are curiously parochial in 
their outlook: this has its disadvantages, 
e.g., their inability to grasp the reality of 
the Soviet menace, but has this great 
advantage, that they are relatively un¬ 
interested in, and therefore unaffected by, 
the nationalist excesses into which other 
Middle Eastern States have fallen. Having 


regard to the excellence of the Arab Legion 
in maintaining security, there seems no 
reason why any reasonably firm Govern¬ 
ment should not be able to keep control. 

Economic 

3. The economic situation, on the other 
hand, is exceedingly bad, and it is only due 
to the qualities of the people described 
above that its effects on the stability of the 
country as a whole have not already been 
disastrous. With no oil or other major 
exportable commodity yet developed; with 
450,000 refugees imposing every kind of 
strain on the economic structure; with any¬ 
thing up to 150,000 “ economic refugees ” 
constituting a direct burden on it; and with 
no sure prospects of large-scale develop¬ 
ment in any field, it is not surprising that 
the economic position should be such as to 
excite wonder that the country keeps going 
at all and doubt as to how long it can 
continue to do so. Unemployment and 
poverty are widespread, and affect a larger 
proportion of the population than in any 
other Arab State. Fortunately there are 
hardly any “ rich Pashas,” a fact which 
lessens any resulting social strains. But, as 
things are, it seems out of the question for 
any Jordan Government to impose in¬ 
creases of taxation, without which the bud¬ 
get can hardly be balanced. Moreover, the 
Administration, already low in efficiency 
and morals, is liable to deteriorate still 
further unless steps can be taken to 
improve the standard of living of the 
Government officials. The trading com¬ 
munity are likewise affected by the prevail¬ 
ing stagnation. If Jordan is to continue in 
its present form, the fact must be faced that 
she will need more, rather than less, 
economic aid than she is already receiving, 
and that this economic aid must be 
employed to stimulate activity in any field 
where it seems possible, without undue 
concentration on systematic planning or 
short-term benefits. 

Attitude towards Israel 

4. One question which far transcends all 
others in importance in local eyes is that of 
Israel. On this subject local sentiment has 
shown no improvement, but rather an in¬ 
tensified bitterness, over the last eighteen 
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months. King Abdullah was almost alone 
in his willingness to contemplate the possi¬ 
bility of coming to terms with Israel, and 
since his death, and the consequent re¬ 
orientation of Jordan Government policy 
in more general line with that of the Arab 
League, it would be difficult to find any 
responsible Jordanian prepared to admit 
that a settlement with Israel might be 
advantageous, even if possible. Many 
west-bankers who have lost property in 
Israel assert that their only desire is to 
return to their homes; but I do not believe 
that any would be prepared to do so unless 
the frontiers were so re-drawn as to bring 
their homes outside Israel control. It is 
generally taken for granted that a lifting of 
the blockade and the opening of the fron¬ 
tiers with Israel would work only to Israel’s 
advantage and to Jordan’s disadvantage. 
The hope that Israel will collapse and can 
be swept into the sea is slowly fading, but 
the hope that territorial concessions can 
still be extracted from them to enable a 
large proportion of the Palestinians to 
recover their properties is still alive. On 
the other hand, fear of Israel expansionism 
is widespread, and is tempered only by the 
hope that, under the terms of the Anglo- 
Jordan treaty. Her Majesty’s Government 
would prevent it: little or no faith is 
reposed in the tripartite statement of May 
1950, since France commands no respect 
and the United States no confidence. 


Relations with Great Britain 

5. Goodwill towards Great Britain, 
founded on long association and a generally 
happy experience of the British officials 
and officers who served in Transjordan in 
the past, is still general on the east bank. 
On the west bank there is much resentment 
against Great Britain for having, as the 
people see it, been instrumental in bringing 
the Jews into Palestine and thus creating 
the situation which lost the refugees their 
homes and the “ economic refugees ” their 
livelihood; there remains, however, a sur¬ 
prisingly large section, especially amongst 
the older officials, who preserve a genuine 
admiration for the former British Adminis¬ 
tration and for the British way of life 
manifested in it. On both banks, and 
especially amongst all the most prominent 
politicians, there exists a recognition of the 
necessity to Jordan of the British connexion 
and of the benefits which flow therefrom. 
Tewfiq Abu! Huda and almost all the 
principal political leaders are accustomed 


to working with the British; and are almost 
embarrassingly prone to turn to this 
embassy, for advice and guidance at every 
moment of difficulty, and to expect Her 
Majesty’s Government to come to Jordan’s 
assistance in case of need. In general this 
attitude is regarded locally as natural and 
inevitable. Except amongst a vocal 
minority, which periodically acquires im¬ 
portance through some development such 
as the recent debate on Palestine at the 
United Nations, there is little real disposi¬ 
tion to question the desirability of the 
British connexion or the presence of British 
forces in the Arab Legion. The present 
Government’s policy of keeping in step 
with the Arab League is generally popular, 
but so far the Jordan Government have not 
had to choose between their obligations 
under the League covenant and those 
under the Anglo-Jordan Treaty. Such 
clashes as have occurred between Her 
Majesty’s Government and Arab States 
(e.g., the 1951 troubles in Egypt) have had 
no sensible repercussion on public opinion 
in this country. 

6. Given the feelings about Israel indi¬ 
cated in paragraph 4 above, it is the less 
surprising that the press reports of Lord 
Llewellyn's speech should have provoked 
so strong a reaction, not only in political 
circles, but throughout the country. As 
usual in such cases, the text of it was not 
known, but the deduction generally drawn 
from the press reports received was that 
Her Majesty’s Government had emerged in 
support of an Israel thesis and in opposi¬ 
tion to all that the Arab States stand for in 
this question. Our critics and opponents 
in this country were quick to assert that 
Great Britain had “ emerged in her true 
colours"; whilst our friends exhibited hurt 
surprise that Her Majesty’s Government 
should thus have trampled on their sus¬ 
ceptibilities. My present impression is 
that these feelings will not persist, especially 
if we are able in the future to give positive 
proof of our goodwill towards Jordan. 

7. The above suggests that the main 
features of the present situation may be 
summarised as follows: — 

(a) We retain in Jordan much goodwill 

and considerable influence. 

( b ) Over Israel, however, there is a fun¬ 
damental difference of view between 
Her Majesty's Government and the 
Jordan Government and people 
which cannot be resolved in any 
foreseeable future. 
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(c) Jordan, whilst reasonably stable 
politically, is in so precarious an 
economic position that its continued 
existence cannot be assured without 
additional aid. 

Position of the United States 

8. I turn at this point to consider the 
position of the United States in Jordan, 
having regard to paragraph 15 of the paper 
on “ nationalism and communism ” en¬ 
closed in your despatch No. 134 of 
10th October. In the view of my United 
States colleague as well as my own. United 
Slates prestige and influence in Jordan is at 
present extremely low. The United States 
labours, in the first place, under the over¬ 
whelming disadvantage of being regarded 
as responsible, even more than ourselves, 
for the Palestine debacle. Until compara¬ 
tively recently Americans were hardly 
known here and played little part in affairs. 
Of late, however. United States citizens, in 
the persons of General Riley and Mr. 
Blandford, have been prominently asso¬ 
ciated with events and policies which are 
highly unpopular locally, and the Point- 
Four Agreement signed last January has 
resulted in the irruption of a large number 
of technicians, mostly of indifferent quality 
and totally lacking in Middle East ex¬ 
perience, who have made themselves 
generally unpopular and who, owing to the 
limitations of the Point-Four conception, 
appear incapable of providing any appreci¬ 
able economic assistance of the kind of 
which Jordan stands in such desperate 
need. A change of policy by the United 
States Government and the passage of time 
might no doubt improve this situation; but, 
having regard to the country's traditions of 
close association with Great Britain, it can 
be regarded as certain that the United 
States can never hope to acquire in Jordan 
a position comparable to that which we still 
enjoy and that any diminution of British 
influence as a result of American interven¬ 
tion will result merely in a net loss to the 
Western Powers. 

Position of United Nations Agencies 

9. One other feature of the present 
situation in Jordan to-day is the position of 
the United Nations Agencies, particularly 
U.N.R.W.A. and U.N.T.A.A. The former 
is widely unpopular, though perhaps less so 
than formerly and largely unjustifiably. Its 
work in providing for the refugees is 
generally good, and without it Jordan 
could hardly exist. The chances of it 


achieving any real solution of the refugee 
problem appear, however, to be diminish¬ 
ing with the fading of hopes of large-scale 
resettlement in Syria of refugees from out¬ 
side that country, and however much co¬ 
operation U.N.R.W.A. may obtain from 
the Jordan Government it is physically 
impossible to resettle in Jordan itself more 
than a small proportion of the refugees 
already here. The Jordan Government at 
present seem to hope that U.N.R.W.A. will 
be prepared to invest money in general 
development projects even where these are 
not related directly to the resettlement of 
refugees. It seems highly doubtful whether 
this would be possible under U.N.R.W.A.’s 
terms of reference. The amount of assist¬ 
ance which U.N.R.W.A. can provide for 
Jordan in her economic difficulties is 
therefore likely to be strictly limited, in 
which case its reputation will be further 
diminished. This has unfortunately already 
occurred in the case of U.N.T.A.A., whose 
technical advisers have hitherto been of 
mediocre calibre and have shown dis¬ 
appointing results, so that there is now a 
not surprising tendency to turn to consult¬ 
ing engineers rather than “ experts ” for 
authoritative opinions on the problems 
involved. In general, therefore, it seems 
unlikely that the United Nations, any more 
than the United States, can provide the 
answer to Jordan’s economic problem. 

10. It is perhaps worth recalling that, in 
return for the outlay which Her Majesty’s 
Government are at present incurring in 
Jordan, we derive the following advan¬ 
tages : — 

(a) We can count on having at our dis¬ 

posal, in the event of war, an 
efficient division of troops, which is 
already deployed in the Middle East 
and the peace-time cost of which is 
less than that of a British division. 

(b) We are in firm possession, for 

another fifteen and a half years, 
under treaty rights which there is no 
disposition to question, of two air 
bases (Amman and Mafraq) which 
we are at liberty to extend and 
develop and which might presum¬ 
ably be of inestimable value for 
Middle East defence, especially if we 
had to relinquish similar rights else¬ 
where. 

(r) We retain a foothold of goodwill and 
influence in the Middle East, else¬ 
where in which these advantages 
seem to be steadily slipping away 
from us. 


* 
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11. The main conclusions which, in ini' 
view, can be drawn from the above are as 
follows: — 

A. —We may justifiably hope, provided 

that we are prepared to pay the 
essential price, to retain indefinitely 
our present position and influence 
in Jordan, with the political and 
strategic advantages which we derive 
from it. 

B. —It must, however, be recognised that 

over the question of Israel it is 
unrealistic to expect the Jordan 
Government or people to act as we 
wish, and that to endeavour to bring 
pressure upon them in a matter 
where their deepest sentiments are 
concerned will merely result in 
weakening our influence. 

C. —Jordan, not through her own fault, is 

faced with economic difficulties 


which are beyond her powers to 
surmount, and will therefore require 
substantial economic aid, not only 
for economic development, if she is 
to survive. 

D. —Such aid, if it is to be effective, can 

only be provided by ourselves. 

E. —The expenditure which would be 

involved, together with that of the 
Arab Legion subsidy, could justifi¬ 
ably be regarded as the essential 
price to be paid for retention of 
advantages which already seem 
great and which might well prove 
essential for the maintenance of our 
position in the Middle East. 

12. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Bagdad 
and the British Middle East Office in Fayid. 

I have, &c. 

G. W. FURLONGE. 
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Sir, 31st December, 1952. 

When the Turkish Ambassador came to 
see me to-day, we had some talk about the 
general Middle Eastern situation. He asked 
what progress we were making in our con¬ 
versations with General Neguib. I said I 
was having a great deal of difficulty. His 
Excellency said that he hoped an arrange¬ 
ment would be reached. These military 
dictatorships in the Middle East were all 
admittedly unstable, but he thought it was 
important not to miss a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. I agreed, but said that General 
Neguib was not by any means easy to 
negotiate with, and his speeches were a con¬ 
tinuing irritant to us. If he really wanted 
to work with us, he ought to stop threaten¬ 
ing. The Ambassador rejoined that I would 
understand General Neguib’s internal diffi¬ 
culties. I said that I thought I did, but that 
it might do good for the Turks to impress 
upon him that he must come some way to 
meet us. We could not go the whole way to 


meet him. His Excellency said that his 
Government had already done this, but they 
would certainly continue to give advice in 
this strain. He emphasised the importance 
of trying to reach agreement with the present 
Egyptian Government, because he remem¬ 
bered past failures in respect of Persia. 
When Zayed had been Persian Prime 
Minister he had told the Turks that he tried 
to reach agreement with us on a fifty-fifty 
payments basis in respect of Persian oil, but 
that we had not been willing. 1 said that 
this might well be true, and that I myself 
had warned the Chancellor of the day some 
years before the murder of General Raz- 
mara. But the question of the Sudan and 
Egypt was not really on all fours with this, 
for there we were not only dealing with our 
own business. We were trustees for the 
Sudanese, and we were working with others 
to fulfil a joint responsibility. The Ambas¬ 
sador appeared to accept this. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN 
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